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SINISTER SHADOWS BEHIND THE OIL SCANDAL 


S OIL GAINING SUCH A POSITION of dominance in this 
republic that it thinks it can dictate to both political parties, 
buy high executive officials of the Government, bend legis- 

lation to its own ends, and silence the criticisms of the press? 
And are other ‘‘big interests’ perhaps at work at this moment in 
quarters of which the 
public at present has no 
suspicion? These 
ister suggestions are 
made or hinted at in 
much of the testimony 
brought out by the Sena- 
torial investigating com- 
mittee’s probe of the 
naval oil-reserve leases 
and in hundreds of edi- 
torials commenting on 
this investigation. They 
are implied by the al- 
leged efforts of a “‘hush 
brigade’”’ in Washington 
to halt or limit the in- 
quiry on the ground that 
it is furnishing ‘‘the 
radicals” with fresh am- 
munition; and they are 
explicitly charged by 
many commentators. 
Thus Senator Robert 
M. La Follette, insur- 
gent Republican from 
Wisconsin and author of 
the resolutions under 
which the investigation 
is being made, declares 
that the Fall incident ‘‘is 
but an isolated case 
among many involving 
high officials of the Gov- 
ernment and revealing 
conditions of graft and 
corruption at Washing- 
ton of the magnitude of 
which the public has 
little or no conception.” 


sin- 


Se 


International Newsreel photograph 


_ As quoted by a. Washington correspondent, Senator La Follette 
goes on to say: 


a) 62, 142 1S, my deliberate judgment that, if the Congress of the 


United States will discharge its duty and investigate these condi- 


‘tions fully and impartially, it will be revealed that organized 


wealth, represented by such men as Sinclair and Doheny, has for 
_ many years, under Democratic and Republican administrations 


THIS IS THE FAMOUS “TEAPOT” ROCK 


From which the Teapot Dome oil-fields in Wyoming derive their name. 


about seventy-five feet from the base to the top. 
from the spectator, is the “‘spout” of the teapot. 


alike, controiled the Government of the United States through 
precisely the same methods, of subversion of government officials, 
as were pursued in the naval oil-reserve ‘grab.’ 

‘“‘T assert that these charges are as easily susceptible of proof 
as the charges incorporated in my speech in the United States 
Senate on April 28, 1922, in which it was argued that the naval 
oil-reserve leases should 
be investigated. 

“Mhe plundering of 
the people and of the 
Government has not 
been confined to the Re- 
publican party nor to 
the present, Administra- 
tion.” 


In similar vein a Pro- 
gressive Democrat, Sena- 
tor David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts, address- 
ing the Senate on the 
Teapot Dome scandal, 
says that the important 
thing about it is the ~ 
revelation ‘‘in successful 
operation” of ‘‘that here- 
tofore intangible thing 
called by Theodore 
Roosevelt ‘invisible gov- 
ernment’ and by Wood- 
row Wilson the ‘invisible 
empire.’”’. To quote this 
Massachusetts Senator 
further: 


“That it existed in- 
telligent and progressive 
people have long af- 
firmed; that it succeeds 
in shaping legislation, in 
directing political poli- 
cies, and in securing ap- 
pointments from admin- 
istrative officials has 
been freely asserted. 

“Those who hereto- 
fore were reluctant to be- 
lieve can no longer chal- 
lengeordenyitsexistence. 

“Tnvisible government, 
the curse of American 
politics for nearly half a 
century, has baffled the progress of our free institutions; it has 
repeatedly nullified the solemn verdict of the people recorded at 
the ballot box. Surreptitiously it purchases the talents of men 
of influence in all political parties to espouse and promote its 
greedy and selfish ends. It supports corrupt, not party, politics. 

“Tf it can not control it purchases or seeks to destroy the press 
that dares to oppose it. It invades even the pulpit. 

“Tt knows neither Democrat nor Republican. 


It measures 
The projection at the left, farthest 


It writes 
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into political platforms meaningless phrases to cajole the 
voters. 5 ee 

“Tt knows only one party—the party in power. Its objective 
is to win the approval and sanction of those in authority. _it 
discards its victims when they are out of power with Neronian 
mercilessness. . ; 

“The backers of this paralyzing influence in government, dis- 
closed in the present scandal, have been bolder and more brazen 
since wealth formed itself into great organizations of unchecked 
greed and selfishness to control and exploit the natural resources 
of the nation and gouge the unorganized masses of this country. 

“These concession and privilege seekers 
yield to the popular Government only 
when they must to stem defeat. They 
have successfully opposed humane and 
progressive legislation for years and have 
granted the people their rights only when 
the people have overthrown them. 

‘““Mr. President, the present situation 
demands patriotic, not partizan action. 
These disclosures are in vain if they do not 
stir us to a realization of the absolute 
necessity, if we are to preserve democratic 
institutions and maintain the confidence of 
the people in the Republic, to rid our 
political parties and this Government of 
these sinister influences.”’ 


Among the crowding sensations and 
rumors that have been loosed by the naval 
oil-lease investigation are the admissions 
of two newspaper proprietors that they re- 
ceived from oil interests sums of money 
apparently altogether out of proportion to 
any avowed service rendered; the charge 
that even our foreign policy and our treaties 
with foreign Powers, particularly the 
Colombian Treaty, have been directly or 
indirectly dictated by our oil interests; 
and the rumor of a $1,000,000 ‘‘slush fund’”’ 
contributed by the big oil men to cover the 
speculations of high Washington officials. 
Correspondents report that ‘‘politics is 
palsied and shaking in its boots’; and 
Senator George H. Moses (Rep.) of New 
Hampshire stated in a New York address 
on February 13, that he ‘‘could name a 
dozen Senators who are provided with 
information and the necessary corrobora- 
tion that will show that there are many more who have been 
spotted with this flood of oil.’”? This information, he said, 
“can not be stifled andis bound tocome out.’’ Moreover, ‘‘ those 
yet unnamed are greater in number and of more consequence 
than the ones already involved.” 

“Tt is impossible to keep up with the charges and counter- 
charges in the oil scandal,’ remarks the Providence Journal 
(Ind.). The Topeka Capital (Ind. Rep.) notes that, ‘‘ oil seems to 
have a special faculty of spreading out its corruption’; and in 
the Rochester Post Express we read: 


Owen J. Roberts, 


ing a gun.” 


“The deplorable thing is that this instance of bribery and 
of profiteering at the cost of the people is not alone or 
singular. Bribery is everywhere at work. The virus has 
infected every part of the body politic. It poisons the courts, 
the legislatures, the Congress and, in this case, the Cabinet 
ministry. 

“The political immorality which has forecast the decadence of 
nations throughout all history is beginning to rear its head in our 
own United States. The vast wealth produced annually by the 
people is an inexhaustible source of plunder, and the plundering 
never ceases, day or night. We are all plundered alike when we 


_work or play, when we wake and when we sleep. No one escapes 


\ 


and the poor and the hard-working are robbed as ruthlessly as 
the well-to-do. 

“This constant profiteering, this constant plundering is based 
upon bribery, direct or indirect, of accessible politicians. It 
could not exist without the control of some of the people’s repre- 
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“LIKE A SOLDIER” 


chosen by President 
Coolidge to succeed Silas H. Strawn as 
special counsel for the United States in 
the oil-reserve lease cases, says he is going 
to take up his task “‘like a soldier shoulder- 


He and Atlee Pomerene, 

states a Washington dispatch, ‘have been 

given unlimited authority to handle the 
oil prosecutions as they see fit.”’ 


= 
sentatives in the National, State, county and municipal Govern- 
ments by the profiteers and plunderers. 

“The profiteers, these plunderers, exercise that control. 

“Sometimes they exercise it by direct bribery, by so-called 
loans, by certificates of deposit, by making money for their 
political or judicial friends, by carrying them in stock deals in 
which they can not lose and are sure to win. 

“Sometimes these public plunderers exercise that control by 
financing election expenses of candidates and by contributions to 
the political bosses who hand out nominations. ; 

‘‘With these profiteers, with these public plunderers, with these 
venal political bosses, politics is a business 
in which bribery and ‘pull’ are capitalized 
at millions upon millions. 

“They look upon politics and public 
trusts as nothing but huge sources of 
profits and plunder—and if they heard any 
one speak of patriotic duty and public in- 
tegrity they would have to go to the dic- 
tionary to find what the words meant. 

“They speculate in the people’s repre- 
sentatives in order to plunder the people’s 
property. 

‘“‘Their practise is exactly that of the 
burglars who bribe servants to leave a door 
or window open while the family is asleep 
or absent. 

“This Teapot Dome scandal is only one 
revealed example of thousands that exist. 
It is a convincing illuminating exposure of 
conditions that are wide-spread.” 


Another Hearst paper, the New York 
American, calls upon ‘‘the reputable leaders 
of the oil industry’ to ‘“‘ecast out the 
bribers’’: 


‘“The time has come when the oil indus 
try should publicly repudiate those who 
have disgraced and besmirched it and im- 
periled its good standing in the eyes of the 
public. 

“The organ of this repudiation should be 
the American Petroleum Institute, a great 
association formed for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the interests and representing the 
ideals of the oil industry. 

“Tf ever its interests needed protection, 
and if ever its ideals needed assertion, it is 
now. Every day that these self-confessed 
bribe-givers and corruptionists remain as 
prominent members of the Institute and on 
its committees, they tend to transmit their 
taint to the associates who tolerate them. Continued toleration 
will soon be looked upon as an evidence of tacit approval; silence 
will be taken to give consent. 5 

‘“The American Petroleum Institute can not contend that these 
men have not had a fair hearing. They have had repeated hear- 
ings before the Walsh committee. Every responsible oil leader 
in private condemns them. Every responsible oil leader knows 
that these men have done more to discredit American business 
and weaken American confidence in popular government than 
any men in our history. 

“The Senate of the United States has read Denby out of office, 
tho he is not a proven criminal, but only a dupe of those who were. 

“The American Petroleum Institute, the Senate of the oil 
business, should read out of office those of its members who have 
proven themselves unworthy of association with the honest 
American business men who dominate the industry.’ 


What, asks the Boston Christian Science Monitor, ‘‘is the most 
evident, spectacular, and striking feature of the outburst over 
the oil reserves?’’ ‘‘Is it not,’ it continues, “the revelation of 
panic created among numbers of political leaders and their 
immediate followers who ordinarily do not show much concern 
for exhibitions of public impatience or anger?’ Here, contends 
The Monitor, is a remarkable revelation of the power of the 
public conscience: 


“Tt is doubtful if the oldest inhabitant in Washington remem- 
bers a time when there were such marked exhibitions of fright as 
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have been patent lately at the national capital. Party leaders, 
calming down somewhat in the face of the courageous demeanor 
and action of President Coolidge, have shown the plain signs of 
political terror. 

“‘Of what have these politicians and oil company men been 
afraid? Of nothing whatever except an aroused public conscience 
and the power of public opinion stirred to action. If the politi- 
cians wish to preserve and strengthen their party organiza- 
tions, they must remember that there is such a thing as a public 
conscience. 


“Tf the people at large, the women voters, the millions of 
church members, really want high morality and efficiency in 
official life; if they really want world peace instead of war; if 
they actually prefer the reign of good-will and fair dealing in both 
national and international affairs, they can get them all quickly. 
How? By demanding them, and by letting those servants, to 
whom they have intrusted their public interests, know con- 
stantly that the individual and collective consciences of the 
nation are not dormant, but are alert and ready for action.” 


In this connection the Charlotte Observer feels like giving wider 
circulation to a remark made by the editor of a small publication, 
ealled Charity and Children: 


“The very indignation that the faithlessness of a few officials 
has aroused from sea to sea, is very good evidence that the public 
sentiment of the country is on the side of honesty and upright- 
ness, and so long as the people are honest they will have honest 
government.” 

All signs, remarks the New York Journal of Commerce, “now 
point to a political campaign this year in which great emphasis 
will be laid on cleanness and decency in government, with actual 
economic issues in the background. Problems of taxation, bonus, 
foreign affairs and others that have loomed large in the recent 
past are now undoubtedly being minimized in comparison with 
personal character and freedom from suspicion.”’ In short, we 
are told, “the absolutely urgent demand at the moment is the 
selection of upright and unimpeachable men of principle and good 
character by all the party groups.’’ Senator Walsh, of Montana, 
who has been so conspicuous in unearthing the oil scandals, 
concludes an article in the New York Times with the warning, 
“all our laws, all our watchfulness, will be vain unless the moral 
fiber of the nation is preserved.” 

But the dark side of this revival of the publie conscience, as 
several editors point out, is that “the public,’ in the Syracuse 
Post-Standard’s words, “‘is inclined to be unfair to-day toward 


DENC. 


UNDERMINING 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


GUSHING 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


all who are associated with oil.’’ A small paper in Michigan, the 
South Haven Tribune, sees in the outburst of accusations a sort 
of ‘‘political lynching bee,’’ and in our metropolis the New York 
Tribune is moved to protest against the “‘prevalence of: mob 
spirit’? in Washington: 


“The present oil hysteria began in a partizan hue and cry 
among the Democrats of the Senate. The proceedings started 
calmly enough under the leadership of Senator Walsh, who for 
weeks performed an admirable public service in uncovering the 
facts as to Senator Fall and the leases of oil-lands. One could 
almost mark the day on which the proceedings turned from a 
fair-minded investigation into a yipping pursuit of partizan blood 
in the best traditions of a Southern lynching 

“There were reaction and hesitation on the Democratic side 
when the trail led to Mr. McAdoo’s door. But the lynching 
spirit was too intense to be downed. The wildest charges began 
to be bruited about. No one above ground or below ground 
was beyond the reach of innuendo. 

“The truth, the whole ugly truth, must be brought out. But 
let it not be exaggerated by partizan outcry or malicious gossip. 
When that truth is all revealed we are confident, and we think 
the American people are confident, that corruption will prove as 
exceptional as Mr. Coolidge asserted it to be. In the meantime 
every level-headed citizen can do a public service of wartime 
importance by upholding the hands of the President, by setting 
his will and word against unsupported rumor, and by facing every 
mob of lynchers with a calm refusal to be stampeded into for- 
getting the rules of common decency to one’s fellow men.” 


Reports that the disclosures already made, and rumors of more 
sensational ones, were having a detrimental effect on business 
have been carried to the White House and have led to reassuring 
words from the President. Mr. Coolidge is not quoted directly, 
but an Associated Press dispatch summing up his views credits 
him with believing that business is in a generally healthy condi- 
tion and that the American people can safely feel that the great 
bulk of the country’s business is carried on without any sugges- 
tion of wrong-doing. It is said to be “the opinion of Mr. Coolidge 
that there should be no fear on the part of business men generally, 
that many of the rumors spread about as a result of the oil in- 
quiry will be found without basis, and that the country may look 
forward to the coming months hopefully and without fear, either 
as to prosperity in business matters or as to the regular normal 
functioning of the Government.” 


DENBY OUT, BUT NOT DOWN 


10 
N MAKING THE FIRST BREAK in the Cabinet President 
I Coolidge inherited, Secretary Denby asserts that he leaves 
not through any consciousness of wrong-doing in connection 
with the oil leases, or unfitness for office, but solely to relieve 
the President of embarrassment. As one correspondent puts 
it, “he is still willing to fight to save his own honor,’’ but “he 
would just as soon fight outside the cabinet as in.” He gives 
Congress time to start impeachment proceedings before he leaves 
office; he challenges investigation, and expects vindication. 
The one point upon which there seems to be nearly universal 
editorial agreement is that the Secretary has acted for the good of 
the Coolidge Administration, 
Republican and Democratic 
journals agreeing that the res- 
ignation ‘‘is politically helpful 
to the President, and helpful 
to his party.’’ When President 
Coolidge says Mr. Denby’s 
“honesty and integrity have 
not been impugned,”’ the press 
do not for the most part dis- 
pute the point. But editors do 
differ in estimating the fitness, | 
or unfitness, of Mr. Denby for LAAN 
the office he leaves after three 
it 


‘ 


years of service. The most 
thoroughgoing defense of the 
Seeretary—which is in line with 
statements recently made by 
the Secretary himself and by 
his friends—is offered in dialog 
form by a business daily, the 
New York Commercial: 


“Was Secretary Denby, as 
head of the Navy, charged 
with safeguarding the interests 
of the United States? 

“Yes. 

“Did he find there were no 
supplies of oil at Pearl Harbor available for the use of the Navy 
in case of war? 

“He did. 

“‘Ts it fair to believe that he thought that it was his duty, as 
a Secretary of the Navy, to provide such supplies as quickly and 
as cheaply as possible? 

“Yes. 

‘‘Did he have the legal right to lease the government oil lands? 

“Yes. 

“Did he make an advantageous lease, the terms of which are 
very favorable to the Government? 

‘Ves. 

‘‘Has the Navy, as the result of that lease, now on hand and 
ready for instant use a supply of oil? 

“Tt has. 

‘“Where is the oil? 

“Tn tanks at Pearl Harbor, where it can be taken for use on 
a moment’s notice. 

“Are the facts set forth as above the real and vital factors in 
this whole oil controversy? 

“They are. 

‘“Have they been considered up to now? 

“Not at all, so far as can be determined from the reports of 
the proceedings at Washington. The whole investigation has 
been political in character, and whatever of good has come to the 
Government from the foresight of Secretary Denby in recom- 
mending a lease of the oil reserves on terms advantageous to the 
United States has been obscured by the hullabaloo created by 
politicians seeking to advantage themselves.”’ 


But while Mr. Denby’s motives, integrity and honesty are 
unquestioned, and while ‘“‘the legality and wisdom of making 
the leases are still an open question,” the regular Republican 
Boston Transcript feels that it would be embarrassing to all 
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concerned for Mr. Denby to remain in the Cabinet during an 
investigation of these leases under the direction of the President. 
Besides, ‘‘as a private citizen he will be available as a witness and 
can testify with far greater freedom than as the head of an execu- 
tive department and as an adviser of the President.’’ On the 
other hand, the truth of the matter, as it appears to the Demo- 
eratie New York World, is that Denby is leaving because of 
“his glaring unfitness to be Secretary of the Navy.” This is 
the way The World argues: 


‘‘Without Denby’s personal and official cooperation Fall 
would not have acquired control of the naval oil reserves in 
Wyoming and California or obtained President Harding’s assent 
to the transfer, of which the 
legality now is questioned. 
Without Denby’s consent Fall 
would not have been able to 
close the oilleases and contracts 
to Sinclair and Doheny. Denby 
approved and signed the pa- 
pers prepared by Fall, and his 
name is coupled with Fall’s in 
all the transactions.” 


y 
Ht 


—— 
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The Senate resolution of 
February 11 calling for Mr. 
Denby’s resignation, ‘‘may 
have saved Mr. Denby for a 
few days,” thinks The World, 
in view of the President’s 
refusal to acknowledge the 
Senate’s right to dictate to the 
President on such matters. 
But on February 17, Mr. 
Denby wrote to the President 
offering his resignation ‘‘as of 
the date of March 10.’”’ These 
two sentences in his letter 
stand out: 


THE SLEEPING SENTINEL 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


“T fear that my continuance 
in the Cabinet would inerease 
your embarrassment. 

“Tt will always be a gratifying thought to me that neither 
you nor any one else has at any time advised me to resign.”’ 


In accepting the resignation, President Coolidge said: 


‘*T am conscious that you have tendered it from a sense of 
public duty. It is with regret that I am to part with you. You 
will go with the knowledge that your honesty and integrity 
have not been impugned.” 


In a statement sent to the press on February 18, Secretary 
Denby laid his case before the country, in part, as follows: 


“T challenge investigation before any unprejudiced tribunal. 
My actions to safeguard the interests of the Government and 
the Navy were undertaken openly and in good faith and were 
based upon the best obtainable information. It has not been 
proved, nor do I believe it can be proved, that my action was not 
beneficial both to the Government and the Navy. The Senate 
had known of these leases for nearly two years, and yet had done 
nothing to stop them until the passage of the Walsh resolu- 
tion. 

“My own vindication and that of the Navy Department will 
come with the proper ventilation of all questions connected with 
these leases in the impartial courts. 

“As a private citizen, if I have committed any offense against 
the law, I am still subject to action. I am able to fight my own 
battles, but I can not fight slander protected by senatorial immu- 
nity. No one more than I can more deeply deplore fraud or 
corruption in public or private life, and where such guilt is shown 
it should be rigorously punished. 

“The President has stood up manfully for right and justice. 
The sportsmanlike thing for me to do is to relieve him of the 
further embarrassment of continued political maneuvers and 
partizan political trickery.” 
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WASHINGTON’S PROHIBITION TRAGEDY 


F THE SHOOTING OF SENATOR GREENE in a running 
battle with bootleggers within a few blocks of the United 
States Capitol ‘‘does not bring the Prohibition situation 

to a head in Washington,” declares the Troy Record, ‘‘nothing 
will.” The Senator from Vermont, it will be recalled, was 
struck by a stray bullet in an exchange of shots between boot- 
leggers and Prohibition enforcement officers. Moreover, we 
are informed by the Philadelphia Public Ledger’s Washington 
correspondent, ‘‘this incident is not the first in which the lives of 
those on the streets here have been en- 
dangered by pistol battles with bootleg- 
gers.”’ In fact, says the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, ‘‘this case, while conspicuous 
because of its victim’s position, is a typical 
one.’ In the opinion of the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph, it ‘‘serves to eall at- 
tention to the reckless use of deadly weap- 
ons by officers of the law in all our American 
cities,” and we find this belief exprest by 
other widely scattered papers, which com- 
pare the streets of Washington to Mexico 
in time of revolution. As the Springfield 
Union remarks: 


“That a United States Senator, walking 
with his wife on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
should be brought down by a bullet from 
a Prohibition enforcement agent’s revolver, 
is a sad commentary on the manner in 
which the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia view their responsibility for 
the public safety, on the methods and prac- 
tises tolerated, if not directly sanctioned, 
by the Prohibition Enforcement Bureau, 
and on the whole scheme of national 
Prohibition, with its country-wide crop 
of evils. 

“But now Congress is deeply stirred 
by the nation’s disgrace, and something 
will be done, promptly, no doubt, to make 
the streets of Washington safer. Whether 
anything will or, indeed, can be done to 
insure better enforcement of the Prohibi- 
tion Law, in Washington or elsewhere, is 
another question.” 


The Prohibition situation in Washington, for months a 
“center of criticism and controversy,” to quote the Ledger’s 
correspondent, is thus brought into the limelight. As this 
Washington observer explains: 


“The whole question has been complicated by a three-cornered 
dispute joined in by agents of the Prohibition unit, officers of 
the intelligence division of the Treasury Department and the 
city police. Recently police and Prohibition officials engaged 
in a legal battle, in which serious charges were made against 
members of both forces, and several on both sides were suspended. 

‘While all of this has been in progress charges of liquor-buying 
by high officials and ordinary citizens alike have been on the 
increase. Not long ago it was announced that a list of hundreds 
of names of prominent bootleggers’ customers had been seized 
in a police raid, but the superiors of those who made the raid so 
successfully shifted responsibility for the list that the names 
themselves finally disappeared entirely from public attention. 

“There have been repeated demands in Congress fur an in- 
vestigation, but every move for a public inquiry into conditions 
has failed for one reason or another.” 


The Richmond Times-Dispatch, however, maintains that— 


‘No question of Prohibition is properly involved in the shoot- 
ing in Washington of Senator Greene by a Prohibition officer. 
The question, if there is any, is the recurrent question of utterly 
reckless shooting by officers—whether they happen to be assigned 
to Prohibition enforcement or to some other line of duty.” 


Obviously, agrees the Pittsburgh Post, ‘there should be the 
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THE VICTIM 


Of Washington’s recent Prohibition trag- 
edy. Senator Frank L. Greene, of Ver- 
mont, struck by a stray bullet in an 
exchange of shots between Prohibition 
enforcement agents and bootleggers. 


greatest care against shooting in the streets; the lives of the 
humblest as well as the highest must be protected.’”’ This is 
also the Philadelphia Jnquirer’s stand, while the Washington 
Post declares: 


“These shooting exhibitions smack of lawlessness in law en- 
forcement, and register reckless disregard of the publie’s right to 
use of the highways without being subjected to deadly peril. It 
is well to apprehend those who vidlate the Prohibition Law. 
But enforcement officers are not warranted in carrying their 
efforts to violent lengths that endanger the lives of all in their 
path. Even if the fleeing are known to be guilty, that is no 
warrant for gun-play that may strike 
down others. It is better that ninety and 
nine guilty should escape than that one 
innocent person should be injured or killed.” 


The Washington Star, on the other hand, 
while admitting that the pursuit of Prohi- 
bition violators through the streets in open 
warfare is a ‘‘grave public danger,’ ques- 
tions ‘‘whether there should be any 
slackening in the pursuit of lawbreakers or 
any change of method.’’ Continues this 
Washington paper: 


“Perhaps the enforcement officers in 
this case were too ‘quick on the trigger.’ 
Possibly they showed poor judgment in 
firing after the fleeing violators at that 
particular place. But it must be remem- 
bered that they are charged with the duty 
of catching liquor-runners. 

‘‘The chance of police shots hitting 
innocent people of whatever rank in life 
is ever present in these days of bold crime 
in the cities of this country. Are the 
police to be deprived of their arms, or 
enjoined against firing save in self-defense? 
Such an order would make for more crime, 
for immunity for the lawbreakers. They 
are bold and desperate. Apparently 
only the fear of death will deter them 
from their nefarious enterprises. Is the 
law to be allowed to lapse for lack of en- 
forcement? 

‘This case doubtless will cause a care- 
ful consideration by those in authority 
of the methods whereby enforcement 
officers are to carry on their work. It 
should not, however, react to check the pursuit of lawbreakers.”’ 


While the Richmond Times-Dispatch says the question of 
Prohibition is not involved in the shooting of Senator Greene, 
the Boston Globe believes Prohibition enforcement directly to 
blame for this and other similar accidents. In fact, avers this 
paper, ‘‘the tide of lawlessness over the Volstead Law has 
reached a point where any one may be shot, anywhere, at 
any time.’’ Continues The Globe: 


“Morning after morning, as one scans the news, he finds para- 
graphs telling of the gun-play incident to the enforcement, the 
non-enforcement and the flouting of the Highteenth Amendment. 
Shots are heard at night; high-powered cars rush through the 
darkness; dead bodies are picked up. The explanation accepted 
wholesale is—‘bootleggers.’ 

“The situation has become a national shame. It admits cf 
no delay and demands the wisest and most energetic action. 
No nation can exist half law-abiding and half lawless. The only 
choice is between a new law or real enforcement.” 


The New Haven Journal-Courier also is of the opinion that 
“the manner and spirit in which the Prohibition Law is being 
enforced is developing a counterspirit of lawlessness throughout 
the country.” Therefore, thinks the New Haven paper: 


“A Jaw which can produce such results as this law is producing 
from week to week, constantly increasing in violence, is not a law 
to consider with reference to its even more strict enforcement but 
is a law calling for reconsideration—not for the desertion of 
sound temperance legislation, but for the promotion of it.” 
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HOW THE STATES ARE VOTING IN THE “DIGEST’S” BIG POLL 


The shadings, as explained by the figures, show the percentage by which each State is voting in favor of the Administration’s tax-reduction measure. 
The Midwestern section, it will be observed, is shown as the center of resistance, here as in Congress, showing the accuracy of this poll as a true 
index of public sentiment. 


TAX-REDUCTION IN THE LIGHT OF 1,500,000 VOTES 


ONGRESS, IN ITS RELATION to the mixture of 
tax-reduction plans now before it, may be interestingly 
diagnosed by The Diazst’s big poll on the Mellon Plan. 

The above map puts the matter in a nutshell. The nearly white 
wedge of States, beginning with North Dakota and Minnesota 
and extending down to Oklahoma, is furnishing the center of 
opposition to the Mellon Plan. Radical Republicanism has gone 
Democratic, it appears, to the extent of backing the Democratic 
substitute measure fostered by Mr. Garner. This part of the 
country, from the first published returns in the Diczsr’s poll 
of the nation, has shown itself even more strongly opposed than 
the “‘solid South” to the Administration’s measure. With the 
present huge total of virtually a million and a half votes, which 
may be considered fairly representative of the taxation attitude 
of the United States as a whole, this central wedge, flanked by 
North Carolina on the east and Idaho on the west, is revealed 
as the center of opposition to Mr. Mellon and his taxation ideas. 

Even here, however, it must be pointed out, the Mellon Plan 
has a decided majority. No State has, thus far, given it a 
minority vote. The question throughout the country is merely 
one of the size of majority which the plan enjoys. 

The States which are furnishing the chief opposition, both in 
Congress and in the Dienst poll, belong to several groups. It 
may be interesting to classify them together, in order to see how 
much voting influence they wield in the country as a whole, as 
well as how they are voting on tax-reduction. 

The average vote of the nine States least in favor of the Mellon 
‘Plan—North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
ihoma, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Carolina and Idaho—is 
practically 56 per cent. in favor of the Mellon Plan, running from 
52 per cent. in the case of South Dakota to 59 per cent. for Wis- 


consin, while the present percentage for the country at large is 
68.7 in favor of the plan to 31.3 opposed. This group, shown as 
the whitest area on the map, cast 3,935,911 ballots in the last 
Presidential election. The group giving 60 to 70 per cent. in favor 
of the plan cast 12,004,348 ballots; the group giving 70 to 80 
per cent. cast 3,012,114; and the group giving 80 to 90 per cent. 
east 7,710,252. An interesting detail, in connection with the 
80 to 90 per cent. group, shown in heavy black diagonal lining at 
the upper right-hand corner of the map, is the fact that New 
York’s Democratic representatives} in spite of their State’s 
strong leaning toward the Mellon Plan, stuck to party lines, and 
by their vote for the Garner Plan, assisted by the vote of radical 
Republicans who “broke ranks” in the West North Central 
States, defeated the Mellon measure in the Lower House. The 
division, of course, between the two measures hinges chiefly on 
the question of high or low surtaxes. Neither the Garner bill 
nor the Mellon Plan provides for the soldiers’ bonus, which 
seemed to be so important a consideration when the question of 
tax-reduction was first opened up. 

The percentages of the total vote, tabulated this week, for 
and against the Administration measure, are practically un- 
changed from last week, when the percentage in favor of the 
plan had fallen from 81.5 in the first week, to 69.03, a loss of 
more than 10 points. The present percentage of 68.7, showing 
a loss of less than half a point, as compared with the much 
larger descent in the preceding three weeks, seems to suggest 
that the poll is tending to stabilize itself. Cries of “Propaganda!” 
have come from several quarters where there is disagreement 
with the poll’s indication, maintained by a million and a half 
ballots from all over the country, that the American electorate 
is for the Mellon Plan by a majority of more than 2 to 1. Pub- 
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lications opposed to the Mellon Plan argue that the statement 
on the face of the ballot, “Secretary Mellon says his plan can not 
be carried out if the bonus to ex-service men is paid,”’ is intended 
to infiuence voters to desert the bonus. On the other hand, says 
the Minneapolis Tribune, after quoting THr Diasst’s explanation 
that ‘“‘these words were included so that the voter would not be 
under any misapprehension as to what the plan signifies’: 


““An innocent bystander, speaking impartially, would say that 
inclusion of this illuminating comment is first-class evidence that 
Tur Digest was particularly desirous of making the issue clear 
when its ballots were sent out. Further confirmation of this 
purpose is to be found in the fact that in the letter accompany- 
ing the ballot, mention is made of the fact that the Mellon Plan 
is not without strong opposition, and that Mr. McAdoo, Com- 
mander John R. Quinn of the American Legion, and others, find 
fault with it because it excludes the bonus which, they contend, 
ean be paid without making tax-reduction impossible.”’ 


A Democratie editor, who favors the Mellon Plan is opposed 
to the Garner measure, takes up the cudgels in favor both of the 
Administration measure and Tue Dicest. He writes, in the 
Macon Daily Telegraph: 


“Senator Swanson of Virginia gescribes the poll as ‘fraudulent 
propaganda.’ Senator McKellar of Tennessee declares that THE 
Diagsst is in effect ‘perpetuating a fraud on the American people.’ 

“When, indeed, have Senators been so supercilious as in recent 
years? When the Bok Plan came up, a committee with an over- 
bearing attitude was sent in to slaughter it. And now comes a 
poll of the people on the Mellon Plan. What the mischief have 
the people got to do with such private affairs of the Senate as 
framing and altering tax laws! Why, this is equal to a referen- 
dum! There would be no chance to mix and confuse issues what- 
ever if our Government were to be conducted on such basis. 
Politics had as well go to the dogs! 

“So, the ery of fraud goes up. Well, then, we throw the ery 


back. If there is any incidental misrepresentation going on, it is 
in certain political circles, composed in large part, we hope, of 
misled gentlemen.”’ 


The Philadelphia Hvening Bulletin (Rep.) agrees that the poll 
has a message for the country at large, and for certain sections of 
the country in particular. Moreover: 


“This poll, as a representative expression of public opinion, is 
destined to go far beyond any straw vote previously taken. 

‘‘Such a vote ean not be meaningless, even tho it be informal. 
As it continues to pile up majorities, Republican Congressmen 
and Senators may wisely consider its significance. Democratic 
Congressmen and Senators may ask themselves whether they 
ean afford to disregard its warning and continue to play a foolish 
sort of politics that may burden their party with responsibility 
for the defeat of tax-revision legislation.” 


Dubiousness as to the action of Congress is exprest by 
the San Diego Union. ‘‘The referendum is being conducted 
with the utmost fairness,’’ believes The Union’s editor, ‘with the 
single idea of finding out what the country thinks of reduction 
program.”’ However, he concludes: 


“We doubt if even this expression of public opinion will 
influence Congress very much, tho. Intelligent Congressmen 
don’t need the Diarst poll, and the others probably won’t 
read ib. 


On the other hand ‘‘Congress undoubtedly has its eye on this 
poll,” thinks another editor, and the Minneapolis Tribune, 
published in the midst of a section whose Republican Representa- 
tives are deserting to the Garner Plan, concludes: 


“The vote thus far in favor of the Mellon Plan is the more 
meaningful for the reason that, to the casual and superficial 
thinker, the Garner revision seheme put forth from the Demo- 
cratic side in Congress is the more alluring.” 


Favor the Oppose the 
Mellon Plan Mellon Plan 
Votes Votes 


NEW ENGLAND STATES “Yes” “No” 
5 ged. ST 1 Pepe eas eee ee 11,375 2,643 
5 New pee BA ieee 5,941 1,188 
3 Vermont. 6,208 1,197 


4 Massachusetts . ie BAP 46,161 6,592 
5 Rhode Island. : 6,501 985 
G Connecticut). —2--->- — 16,912 2,680 
CRONE Te VO Dies are Alois wees 93,098 15,285 

E ATLANTIC STATES 
ate MeN Gwe MOrk avage ol - ~ 3- 95,593 21,771 
25,835 3,757 


ENG GEBOY Aa oss 2 ee 
3 Pennsylvania. . : 


DOTA OWS eee nics 244-2 
EAST es CENTRAL STATES 


nT oS RAS ea cae Nee ane 50,2070 ee 

Btnideen eee 34,748 } 
3 Tilidoie, SS ERE 54,338 29,853 
AmWVgGHipAN aaa 42725 45,720 20,047 
by WISCONSIN 46 7 2c2: 2s = 29,287 20,534 
TOMA LOM HIS ses ose cen ee 2 oe 219,330 117,106 

TH CENTRAL STATES 
Ne EE ate COR ere 34,973 28,131 
2 Iowa. eee: 30,868 20,689 
Ce ken ee 28,733 16,205 
4 North Waicots ke 27852 6,334 5,181 
5 South eDakotanys-a6 +521: 6,015 5,595 
GuNebraska. 22 2+ eos 25- 13,709 11,715 
MIMAMISAS es es 22,350 16,482 
IO UVATIN VOMNES 220-5 cma 2 yo-e 142,982 103,998 
MEY Ce Saas 

a ees 1 Kentucky. 12,326 5,480 
2 Tennessee . he wee 9,621 5,679 
Beata 2 ote. 3s 8,351 4,413 
AP Niississip ple ce: cia. ao 5,400 2,832 
ANG A AMOMMDS eee remodel = ac 35,698 18,404 
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Votes Received up to and Including February 9, 1924 


TOTAL VOTES RECEIVED TO FEBRUARY 9, INCLUSIVE, 1,408,651 


Favor the Oppose the 
Mellon Plan Mellon Plan 
otes Votes 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES ‘Yes"’ No 
INANE pe eek od oe ,669 4,125 
OP COUsa la, eee ka 5,671 1,969 
Sr Oklahomvdn ewes ert: 14,659 11,227 
AMTex antic we te etkd ociek- wok: 37,576 21,071 
AGA, NYOMI eo os eda coc 6.0 bic 64,575 38,392 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


il ADS Re ooo ols me aco oe 2,275 528 
2 Maryland. Soe 12,002 3,272 
3 District of Columbia . cee 5,051 1,334 
2 \ WGingatniG), an ccancoung sot 14,992 6,951 
5 West Virginia.....: J oais 11,203 5,389 
6 North Carolina.......- 10,735 8,965 
7 South) Carolinas cet 6,207 4,121 
8 Georgiana acs ake 11,087 4,459 
GME Grid denucwiee ae oe te 9,797 3,869 


AMOMWNILT \OMMBISS8 Soo oe aah oe ac 
MOUNTAIN STATES 
1 


INDO IEAI Re Pete te ae 5,896 2,796 

DelGahon sien eee ee 3,841 2,627 

BY AWVGopaMlheke, goo po ome oes 2,593 1,380 

ANG lOLaCd Oma eae entre 13,509 6,444 

5 New Mexico. .... 25... 1,792 1,094 

(3) INabsenhhy oes goon oooF 3,051 1,647 

FF AW lie masa es Atom c 3,685 iLgilil 

BING Ridin adie sgeoo ona), 169 54 

AMON) WKOMNDISN:, aa seas omomdss 34,536 17,553 
TES 

omer ae p.m 19,933 9,838 

DeOrevonecae ssc te 10,751 6,307 

B. Calitornia natin nels OH 180 27,827 

AMON DY WAOUMBISTS ann ao co cpo° One 94,820 43,972 

STATES UNKNOWN ........-----: 12,325 6,253 

GRAND TOTAL VOTES. 967,877 440,774 
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EXCLUSION OR QUOTA FOR JAPANESE? 


WO OBJECTIONS ARE URGED by Secretary 

Hughes against the clause in the proposed immigration 
law that would bar out “‘aliens who are ineligible to 
citizenship.” In plain English, contends Mr. Hughes, this is 
aimed at the Japanese, and would violate our Treaty with Japan 
in the first place, and, furthermore, would exasperate the Japa- 
nese Government, and end their present friendly effort to keep 
their people from coming here, resulting in a seepage of Japanese 
across our borders that can easier be imagined than described. 
_ Instead, Mr. Hughes suggests what he believes will be a better 
method of regulating the number of little brown men coming 
into this country by placing Japanese on the same quota basis 
as other nations, namely, 2 per cent. of the number of their 


nationals already here according to the census of 1890, plus the . 


200 which is the minimum quota for any nation. This, Mr. 
Hughes points out, would allow the Japanese a quota of 246 
a year—‘‘an insignificant number,” in the opinion of the Mobile 
Register. And Mr. Hughes believes that arrangement would 
be much more effective than the exclusion clause. 

“Regarding the subject of immigration,’ remarks the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, ‘‘there is room for argument. Regarding 
the manner in which the Johnson immigration bill seeks to ex- 
clude Japanese, there is none.’”’ Representative Johnson, Chair- 
man of the House Immigration Committee, we are reminded by 
the Syracuse Post-Standard, ‘‘comes from Washington. He has 
the antipathy of the Pacific Coast States to Japanese. But he 
is writing a bill for all the States, not for the Pacific Coast alone.” 
“Our hearts go out to Japan—and so do our salesmen,” sagely 
observes the Ledger’s evening namesake. 

The note to Representative Johnson, in which Secretary 


Hughes set forth the Administration’s attitude toward the Japa- - 


nese immigrant, closely followed an Associated Press interview 
with the Japanese Foreign Minister at Tokyo, in which the 
Foreign Minister said, in part: 


~ “Naturally, Japanese are disturbed over the increasing restric- 
tions upon Japanese residents by the United States, and the pro- 
posals now before Congress for exclusion of Japanese. Senti- 
ment apart, we fully realize that an accord and understanding 
with the United States would be of inealeulable value to Japan.” 


Less than a wéek later Secretary Hughes wrote, in reply to 


Mr. Johnson’s request for any representations the State Depart-. 


ment might care to submit regarding the proposed bill: 


“In my opinion the restrictions of the proposed measure, in 
view of their application under the definition of ‘immigrants,’ are 
in conflict with treaty provisions. . . . The practical effect of 
Section 12 (b) is to single out Japanese immigrants for exclusion. 
The Japanese are a sensitive people and unquestionably would 
regard such a legislative enactment as fixing a stigma upon them. 

“Permit me to suggest that the legislation would seem to be 
quite unnecessary, even for the purpose for which it is devised. 

““T regret to be compelled to say that I believe such legislative 
action would largely undo the work of the Washington Confer- 
ence on Limitation of Armament, which so greatly improved our 
relations with Japan. The Japanese Government has already 
brought the matter to the attention of the Department of State, 


and there is the deepest interest in the attitude of Congress with’ 


respect to this subject. It is to be noted that if the provision 
of subdivision (b) of Section 12 were eliminated and the quota 
provided in Section 10 of the proposed measure were to be 
applied to Japan, there would be a total of only 246 Japanese 
Immigrants entitled to enter under the quota as thus determined.” 


““Seeretary Hughes is wholly right in his protest against ex- 
clusion,” maintains at least one California paper, the Los Angeles 
Express. ‘‘This is a human question, rather ‘than a legal one,’ 
declares The Japanese-American News, of San Francisco, ‘“Cer- 
tainly,’ notes the Sacramento Union, ‘‘Mr. Hughes has given the 
country something to thinkabout.” Five widely read papers—the 
New York Times, Providence Journal, Chicago Daily News, New 
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York World and Springfield Republican—agree that the Hughes 
suggestion that Japan be placed on the same quota basis with 
other nations should receive ‘‘serious and unprejudiced consid- 
eration,” to quote the Chicago paper. For, points out the New 
York Journal of Commerce, ‘‘Mr. Hughes’s proposed solution of 
the Japanese immigration problem promises to make disarma- 
ment and peaceful cooperation in the Pacific a reality.” 

From that part of the Pacific near the Golden Gate and as far 
North as the Columbia, however, there comes protest after 


protest. ‘‘America should be for Americans and those capable 


of becoming Americans,” is the burden of the San Francisco ~ 
Bulletin’s objections to the Hughes proposal, while the Sacra-_ 


mento Bee maintains that ‘‘if this Treaty is such a document as 
Hughes makes it out to be, then the sooner it is abrogated the 
better it will be for the self-respect and integrity of the United 
States.” The California American Legion, the State Federation 
of Labor, the Native Sons of the Golden West, and the State 
Grange agree in a public protest that ‘‘the Japanese Foreign 
Minister’s appeal is an extraordinary attempt on the part of a 
foreign nation to influence the electorate of this country on 
a purely domestic question—immigration.”’ 

‘‘May Congress have as muc’. backbone as Chairman Johnson 
when it takes up the immigration bill,” is the prayer of the Sacra- 
mento Bee. Said Mr. Johnson recently, in commenting upon. 
Japanese immigration: 


“This is an internal, domestic problem. It is a vital problem. 
It concerns the future of our country. It must not be controlled 
by foreign-language newspapers and other alien influences.” 


Congressman Raker, of California, apparently fears a Japanese — 


invasion, for he declared on the same day that— 


“Mr. Hughes’s first step to put the Japanese under the quota 
arrangement would mean abandonment of our policy that they 
should not be admitted to the United States under any cir- 
cumstances. 

‘“The next step would be the negotiation of a treaty abrogating 
the land laws of our Western States relative to land ownership by 
aliens. The third and final step in the proposed complete sur- 
render of the West to the Japanese would be to naturalize them 
into full citizenship. If they were put under the quota law, there 
would be no argument against the other steps.” 


Apparently there is also some anti-Japanese sentiment in the 
East and the Central West, for we find the New York Tribune 
pointing out that “‘in barring all Japanese the framers of the 
new immigration bill have unquestionably responded to a power- 
ful national sentiment against racial mixture.’”’ Moreover, 
asserts the Louisville Times, ‘‘ to say that a bill must be changed 


lest it ruffle the feelings of Japan is to timidly suggest that Amer-— 


icans let Japan dictate American legislation.” And the Cincin-' 
nati Enquirer would have us remember that— 


/ “Whatever reasons there may be for foreign interests to charge 
discrimination, it must be kept in mind that immigration laws 
are made to protect the interests of the United States, and that 
entrance of foreigners into this country is a privilege to be 
granted, not a right to be demanded.”’ 


“It is no more disrespectful to the Japanese than to the Chinese 
to exclude them by name,’’ says the San Francisco Chronicle. 
“Since the Japanese are proud of being Japanese, why should 


a a eer 


their pride be hurt by our assertion that they can not become 


Americans?” asks the Portland Oregonian, which goes on: 


“The entire basis of the Japanese protest is the assumption 
that Japanese are singled out for exclusion. That assumption is 
false. The rule is general, applying to a number of nations, com- 


prising one-half of the human race, of which the J apanese are but © 


a fraction. ; 
“Immigration is a strictly domestic question, and Japan so 
regards it, for it has imposed restrictions on immigration and 


ownership of land by foreigners without considering the wishes 
of other nations.”’ 
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THE “TAX-EXEMPTS” ARE STILL EXEMPT 


HE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSEH is disappearing, 

and one of face-brick is taking its place. The dirt road 

that wound past it is now surfaced with concrete. The 
town which boasts these improvements may also own its own 
electric-light plant and its own street-car line. If it has these and 
other municipal improvements, say the friends of State and 
municipal tax-free bonds, it is because the ready sale of these 
securities has paid the bill. This is the defense offered 
by some of the members of the House of Representatives who 
helped to defeat the proposed constitutional amendment to stop 
the issuance of tax-exempt securities, urged by Secretary Mellon 
as a part of his general tax plan. The Cincinnati Hnquirer, how- 
ever, looks at this defeat as ‘‘an indorsement of tax-dodging.”’ 
Moreover, charges the 
Denver Rocky Moun- 
tain News, ‘‘ these Con- 
gressmen voted against 
this amendment despite 
what appeared to be 


a@ universal demand 

that the evil of tax- 

free bonds be abolished 

at the earliest possible : Mss 
moment.” The rich St Tp 


will thus be encouraged 
to hide their wealth 
from the tax-collector, 
and cities and counties ; 
and States will be en- ; Poo 
eouraged to continue : 
the orgy of spending 
through bond issues, 
dolefully notes the 
Grand Rapids Press. 
Also, ‘‘the public rev- 
enues will be reduced 
and public economy 
dissipated, and aid and 
comfort will be given 
those politicians who 
intend to defeat the Mellon plan for a 25-per cent. surtax.” 
The ‘deliberate defiance’? shown by the House leads this paper 
to believe that ‘‘ the American people seem to be losing their grasp 
of public issues or to be incapable of electing men who will hon- 
estly represent them in Congress.” 

In his letter to Representative Green in November outlining 
the Treasury tax-reduction program, it will be recalled, Secretary 
Mellon said of tax-free bonds: 


“The growth of tax-exempt securities, which has resulted 


directly from the high rates of surtax, is at the same time encour- 
aging extravagance and reckless expenditure on the part of local 
authorities. These State and local securities will ultimately have 
to be paid, principal and interest, out of taxes, thus contributing 
directly to the heavy local taxation which bears so hard on the 
There is no immediate 
the re- 
adjustment of the surtaxes on a basis that will permit capital to 
seek productive employment and keep it from exhausting itself 


farmers and small property-owners. 
remedy for this within the power of Congress except 


in tax-exempt securities.” 


‘As the case now stands,” points out the Washington Star, 
“an immense sum is invested in tax-exempt securities for the 
sake of this exemption. The industries of the country suffer 
in consequence, as they must offer a higher rate of interest.” 
“A constitutional amendment preventing further 


prises.” 


issue of tax- 
exempt bonds,” says the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “would 
automatically turn this immense sum into productive enter- 
Furthermore, maintains the Marion Star, ‘‘Congress 
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might just as well make up its mind now to adopt such an 
amendment, for it is bound to come sooner or later.” 

According to Washington observers, much of the opposition 
to the proposed amendment to stop the issuance of tax-free 
securities was based on the argument that it would impair States 
rights. But, thinks the Springfield Union: 


“Tn the case of the proposed amendment, the argument for 
States rights is in theory rather slimly based. It would be quite 
sound, and doubtless would be very much in evidence, were it 
proposed that the Federal Government should gain the right to 
tax State or municipal bonds, but that States should not gain the 
reciprocal right to tax Federal bonds. That is not the proposal, 
and it could not very well be the proposal.” 


On the other hand, the Houston Post looks upon the proposed 
amendment as ‘‘vicious.” If men of large income are dodging 
taxes, the way to cure 
them ‘‘is to cure the 
confiscatory evils of 
the income-tax law.” 
Continues The Post: 


“The exemption of 
State securities from 
taxation enables States 
and municipalities to 
borrow money at a low 
rate of interest. The tax- 
payers of the States get 
the benefit of these low 
rates. If such exemp- 
tion should be denied, 
it would mean that the 
States would pay 
higher rates of interest, 
and that the money 
would come out of the 
pockets of the people.” 


The charge of bad 
faith is also brought 
against the proponents 
of the amendment by 
the New Haven Jour- 
nal-Courier. According 
to this paper, ‘‘the 
thought which prompt- 
ed the introduction of the proposéd amendment in advance 
of the tax-reduction bill was nothing more or less than a sop 
to a suspicious public opinion.” 


—tThiele in the Sioux City Tribune. 


As an abstract principle, the proposition seems sound that no 
securities of any character—private, State, or Federal—should 
be free from taxation, observes the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
But, this paper goes on: 


“Under the amendment that has just been defeated, the 
Government would have had the right to tax all the unborn bond | 
issues of the States and localities whose need for bond-financed 
public improvements is progressive, while the reciprocal right 
of the States to tax Federal issues would have been largely a 
barren one. 

“Tn practical terms, what was offered the House of Represen- 
tatives was an amendment under which the States stood to gain 
tax benefits whose volume was sharply in dispute, while the 
Government stood to gain a very large revenue from taxing 
State securities destined to be issued in increasing volume.” 


On the whole, thinks the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, 
“‘the proposed amendment is an unsound proposition.” 


“Tt is unsound politically and economically. The levy of a 
tax by a political body upon the income from bonds that it 
issues can be defended under no valid theory of taxation. The 
holders of such bonds actually pay a tax every year when they 
accept a lower interest rate than that which is paid on other 
securities. To say that they escape taxation is to misrepresent 


the facts.” 
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WALL STREET TO THE FARMERS’ RESCUE 


cor “WHE MONEY DEVIL OF LOWER MANHATTAN,” 

which to North Dakota ‘‘is the béte noir of the children, 

the devouring wolf, the crew of the modern Captain 
Kidd, the great conspiracy,” is seen by a Chicago writer as 
bringing out ‘‘coals of fire in the form of capital” and performing 
a master stroke by which to regain ‘“‘the good graces of North 
Dakota, and take care of South Dakota with the remaining 
embers and a few ashes.’’ In Minnesota the St. Paul Dispatch 
would have us note that it is the much-berated ‘‘ Money Power” 
which is'going to help the distrest farmers of the Northwest out 
of their trouble. Thus our editors emphasize the fact that the 
private aid to be extended to the bankers of the Northwest in 
response to the President’s appeal comes in the shape of 
a $10,000,000 corpora- 
tion, half the stock of 
which is subscribed to 
in New York, the rest 
coming through banks 
in Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
and Cleveland.. 

This part of the 
President’s farm pro- 
gram seems to be the 
more welcome to the 
press because it makes 
no demand on the tax- 
payers’ money or the 
Government’s credit. 
The Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times, for instance, is 
pleased that a posi- 
tive movement is thus 
“started away from the practise originating in the wartime crisis 
of rushing to the public treasury for financing what ought to be 
contrived otherwise.’”’ The Chicago Daily News agrees that it is 
based on ‘‘sound doctrine with no taint of demoralizing pater- 
nalism.”’ The Republican Philadelphia Bulletin, remembering 
the Coolidge endorsements that have come from the Dakotas, 
accounts for them by the fact that ‘‘ President Coolidge has done 
something for the farmer of the wheat-belt.’”’ And the Democratic 
New York World finds it ‘‘of excellent political moment” that 
‘this money has been privately raised as President Coolidge has 
urged, and not drawn from public funds.” 

With all the various established government agencies to allevi- 
ate farming conditions ‘‘supplemented by the special current 


‘movement to meet the present Northwest emergency, relief, 


especially through the restoration of public confidence, can be 
expected,” predicts The Business Conditions Weekly of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. And on the financial page of the 
New York Times we are told that the organization of the 
$10,000,000 finance corporation to relieve Northwestern banks 
has already infiuenced trade conditions ‘‘in view of the reports of 
mercantile agencies and jobbers of the week’s business, indicating 
a rapid increase in buying in the States concerned.” 

The conditions in the wheat States of the Northwest, which led 
to the launching of President Coolidge’s relief program, were 
described in our issue of February 9. Banks, it will be recalled, 
have been failing three or four a day for months in the Dakotas, 
Montana, and in certain sections of other Western States. The 
chief trouble has been the low price of wheat, and the inability 
of the farmer to get enough out of his crop to pay off his loans, 
so that the count y banks have been in a most distressful state, 
with few assets except these same ‘“‘frozen’”’ loans. 

One element in the situation that has imprest bankers and 
many Hastern newspapers is what might be called ‘‘overbanking”’ 
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THIS BACK-TO-THE-FARM MOVEMENT SHOULD GET RESULTS 
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in the Northwest. In fact, President Coolidge has said that the 
difficulties ‘‘have been due essentially to poor banking rather 
than to distrest agriculture.” The Detroit Free Press, studying 
figures given out by the Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank, 
points out that North Dakota had recently five times as many 
banks per capita as the average for the United States as a whole: 
“South Dakota has had about four times the normal number of 
banks, Montana three times the average number, and Minnesota 
twice as many as the population has called for.”. The Cincinnati 
Enquirer declares that if it had not been for the liberality of the 
Federal Reserve System in 1920 and 1921, many of these banks 
would have collapsed long ago. That the Government and the 
assisting bankers have not directed their energies to an impossible 
task is proved to the satisfaction of the Cincinnati Enquirer by 
the reports that ‘‘less than five per cent. of the banks” in 
the wheat States have 
failed and ‘“‘less than 
ten per cent. of the 
farmers actually have 


failed, altho others 
have raised distress 
signals.” 


But there are ex- 
ceptions to the general 
chorus of commenda- 
tion of the Coolidge 
farm-relief program. 
This ‘‘stop-gap”’ relief 
may be proper enough, 
observes the Chicago 
Tribune, but “it can 
cure no ills permanently 
unless there is a change 
of heart and policy in 
the sections which 
Similarly impatient is the New York Journal 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


seek this help.” 
of Commerce: 


“This whole state of things in which a group of Northwestern 
States ride roughshod over private rights and property obliga- 
tions, adopt extreme legislation of every kind, thunder in the 
index against the ‘financial interests’ and are then taken upon 
the knee of a paternalistic Government which feeds them finan- 
cial soothing-syrup from a Wall Street bottle, represents one of 
the most repellent phases of existing politics and finance.”’ 


While extension of credits is well and good, the Raleigh News 
and Observer points out that the real trouble lies much deeper, 
that “farming has got to be made a paying business.’’ 

It will be remembered that in President Coolidge’s message to 
Congress of January 23 he suggested the creation by private 
capital of a substantial financing corporation. At the conference 
on the Northwestern agricultural problem, which met at his call 
on February 4, the President repeated his suggestion, also 
reiterating his support of government aid for diversification and 
extension of the life of the War Finance Corporation. The 
conferees, who included business men and bankers from New 
York, Chicago and the Northwest, at once appointed an organiza- 
tion committee. The $10,000,000 was promptly subscribed, 
organization was completed in Chicago on February 14, and the 
corporation will probably be functioning by the time this is read. 
It will be able to do more than $10,000,000 worth of good for the 
embarrassed banks, since it will be able to borrow up to 
$100,000,000 from the War Finance Corporation. Ralph Van 
Vechten, a Chicago banker and one of the organizers, says the 
corporation will take over the non-convertible assets of the 
Northwestern banks. He predicts that the Corporation ‘will 
clear up all the banking stress in the Northwest,” and “after 
that, under the Norbeck-Burtness bill, we will aid the farmer, 
and the entire situation will be cleared.” 
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A THREE-YEAR SOFT-COAL TRUCE 


HE POSSIBILITY OF ANOTHER SOFT-COAL 
STRIKE was considerably lessened, if not altogether 
eliminated, it is believed, when John L. Lewis, President 
of the United Mine Workers of America, at the Indianapolis con- 


vention refrained from recommending a definite increase in wages 


for soft-coal miners. The convention adopted instead the report 


of the scale committee calling for no reduction in the present scale, 


- wage seale for three years. 


NO te hal ele 


‘terminate in a Presidential year.” 


annual coal-strikes and shortages, re- 


_ the new agreement ‘“‘will not bring down 


q welcome, if belated consideration for the 


’ for three years, and wages fixt for 


and a wage-scale contract with coal-operators covering four years 
instead of one. At a later conference between the soft-coal 
miners and operators at Jacksonville, how- 
ever, it was agreed to renew the existing 
This rate of 
$7.50 per day, fixt after the 1919 strike, is 
the highest wage ever paid in the industry, 
and the three-year contract is the longest 
ever obtained in twenty-six years of col- 
lective bargaining. According to a Jack- 
sonville dispatch from John J. Leary, Jr., 
to the New York World, ‘President 
Lewis surrendered but one thing—the 
advantage of having the new agreement 


Both operators and miners agree, says 
Mr. Leary, that one result of the new 


agreement will be the wiping out of many x ch 
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surplus mines and mining companies. 
And while the country will be safe from 


1] 


marks the Socialist Milwaukee Leader, 


the price of coal.’’ Nevertheless, “the 
miners are to be commended for this 


public,” believes the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, while the Boston Post and Balti- 
more Sun agree that the tactics are a 
credit to the miners’ leaders. ‘‘They 
show an appreciation of the fact that public opinion does, 
after all, count a great deal,” observes the Baltimore 
paper. The Manchester Union, however, is skeptical. “‘What 


Service. 


Mr. Lewis means,” explains this paper, “‘is that he can get 


more for the soft-coal miners by keeping this absurdly over- 
manned industry on its present footing than by a strike. He 
means that the traffic has been loaded up with all it can bear 


for some time.” 
‘“‘It would be a mistake to credit Mr. Lewis with too much 


altruism in the present instance,” agrees the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot, ‘‘for he was probably prompted to take his present stand 
by the knowledge that any other course would be suicidal for the 


organization of which he is head.” We are also warned by the 


Norfolk paper that— 


“A long-term contract will give the union an enduring hold 
on the gains in wages and working conditions acquired in a period 
of rising prices and inflation. In proposing the long-term 
contract, therefore, the union is in effect seeking to establish the 
present wage scales for an indeterminate period. : 

“‘But the proposal is not without its merits from the point of 
view of the coal industry and the public. The tendency of the 
long-term contract will be to improve operating conditions and 
cheapen the price of coal to consumers. For, with strikes barred 
the same period, operators 
will be in a position to calculate with reasonable accuracy the 
labor cost of their enterprise and the overhead expense as well.” 


According to the Indianapolis Star: 


“Tt is estimated that the wage-scale agreement to benegotiated 
will involve approximately 350,000 to 400,000 miners, working in 


- mines producing, roughly, one-third of the entire coal output of 
- the country, or about 180,000,000 tons a year.” 
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—Morris for the George Matthew Adams 
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EXECUTION BY GAS 


) le SINCE THE SO-CALLED DARK AGES, maintains 

the Philadelphia Record, has the civilized world produced 

a piece of official barbarity to match the first lethal gas 
execution of record in this country. ‘‘ Nevada is the first State to 
take human life by this means, and we hope it will be the last,” 
observes the New Haven Journal-Courier. The three physicians 
who watched this execution of Gee Jon, a Chinese convicted of 
a tong murder, agree that the unfortunate wretch lapsed into 
unconsciousness within a second after a spray of liquid hydro- 
cyanic gas was turned into the stone 
death-chamber, 'The movement of the 
head for some six minutes afterward, 
says an Associated Press dispatch from 
the scene, “‘was probably due, the doctors 
explained, to muscular reaction after 
death.” This explanation, however, does 
not suit the Albany Journal, which re- 
minds us that ‘‘there isn’t such ‘muscular 
reaction’ when persons are killed instant- 
ly by accident nor when a condemned 
prisoner is electrocuted.” In fact, de- 
clares the Philadelphia Record, ‘‘there is 
not a single point of justification for this 
lethal-gas innovation.” ‘‘There is a 
terror in this thing that even Edgar Allan 
Poe could not equal,” avers the neighbor- 
ing Public Ledger, which says of the grim 
scene at the Nevada prison: 
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‘““Gee Jon did not pass in a prison 
yard, under the open sky. He was not 
permitted to die where he might hear a 
human voice. He died shut away from 
men, as the stray dog dies in the pound- 
keeper’s death-cage. He breathed in his 
death from walls. . No murmur of 
voices came to him as he lay strapt, help- 
less, waiting, waiting. 3 

“There is a hissing from the walls, like 
the Satan’s hiss of the hooded cobra . . . ‘The Invisible Thing 
strikes. ... 

“Such is the legal death made and provided by the State of 
Nevada._, 

“Nevada sought a way to make executions more humane. In- 
her seeking she stumbled into new refinements and depths of. 
cruelty.” 

The Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, on the other hand, 
believes “‘it is too soon. to say that the new method is not likely 
to be adopted by other States.’ The first execution by electricity 
was not generally regarded at the time as working a humanitarian — 
advance, recalls this paper, ‘‘but it is now recognized as more 
merciful than hanging.’ Furthermore, asserts Lee Overman in 
a Carson City dispatch to the Omaha World-Herald, “‘ those 
who witnessed the execution of Gee Jon were unanimous in 
declaring that if they had to suffer capital punishment they 
would prefer to die by lethal gasc’”” And Major D. A. Turner, of 
the United States Army medical corps, who was assigned as 
official military observer of the execution, throws some interest- 
ing light upon the Nevada method. Says this authority: 


“The lethal-gas method is the quickest and most humane 
method of putting a human to death. Hanging is the cruelest. 
Frequently hanged men are conscious from seven to fifteen 
minutes after the trap is sprung. In electrocutions it is fre- 
quently necessary to shock a man three and four times before he 
is dead. There are no scientific proofs that he is not conscious 
during such an ordeal. 

“Tn shooting executions unconsciousness does not always come 
instantaneously with the riddling of the heart. Lethal gas, how- 
ever, produces instantaneous unconsciousness and practically 
instantaneous death. There is no chance for pain or suffering. 
With proper equipment and a specially constructed glass-lined 
chamber, death could be made both instantaneous and painless.”’ 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


bed 
(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press’) 


Mr. Doxeny’s money talks too much.—Dallas News. 


Ir might be worse. Patriots frisk the Treasury at times, but 
none leases it.—Hugene (Ore.) Guard. 


Duar lady, it may be brutal to shoot little rabbits; but sealskin 
coats must be provided in some way.—Marion Star. 


Tue ultra-conservatives in England are beginning to fear 
their worst hopes won’t be realized. — Martins Ferry Times. 


Un ess there is a clear working majority Congress can’t 
pass much of anything except the buck.—Oklahoma City Times. 


As the world becomes more ecivil- 
do a_ better business.—Associated 


Ir’s rather discouraging. 
ized, bonding companies 
Editors (Chicago.) 


CapiraL punishment: 
The surtax.— Mansfield 
(Ohio) News. 


Oix and politics do not 
mix, either. — Pittsburgh 
Gazette Times. 


No use pouring white- 
wash on troubled oil.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


EDUCATION paysevery- 
body but the educators. 
— Minnesota Star. 


Nor all well-oiled ma- 
chines run smoothly.— 


New York Tribune. e f 


KO ZENNUA\ 
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Tue cup that cheers 
was not filled at Teapot 


Dome.—Detroit News. 


— 
So 
By 


ol : 


Tue hard partis tolove 
your neighbor as your 
pelf.—Canton Repository. 


“Nake America Mu- 
sical,’’ says a headline. 
What, and kill jazz?— 
Detroit News. 


Carrain brands of oil 
make poor lubricant for 
political machinery. — 
Washington Star. 


“THERE is no polities 
in honesty,’’ says an ed- 
itor. And sometimes we are tempted to think there isn’t any 
too much honesty in politics.—Tacoma Ledger. 


A EvROopPEAN critic says our buildings have no inspiring win- 
dows. How about the one where the paying-teller stays ?— 
Akron Beacon-Journal. 


CALIFORNIA mountains are moving, and this seems to bear 
out the contention that real estate moves more readily when it 
is high.—Rochester Times-Union. 


Ammrrica spends more money on chewing-gum than on books. 
After a casual glance at some of their literature, we don’t blame 
them.—The Passing Show (London.) 


Mr. Vanpuruip describes himself as a “retired business man,” 
and doubtless he wishes now that he’d been a little more 
retired than he was.—Boston T'ranscript. ‘ 


Way a bonus for soldiers? Think of the poor fellows who 
served the Government for a dollar a year during the war and 
didn’t make more than a million:—Toledo Blade. 


GranD Opera is being given in English. Perhaps it is not too 
much to hope that one day musical comedy choruses will also be 
sung in that language.—The Passing Show (London. ) 


Wer suppose if the worst should come to the worst, we could 
go to New York and knock out a modest living raising young 
newspapers to sell to Frank A. Munsey.—Kansas City Star. 


Mayes a third party couldn’t be worse.—Detroit News. 


A po.tuar is worth its face value in every corner of the world 
except at home.—Long Island City Star. 


Tup trouble about a scandal is that when it’s poured there’s 
no telling which way it’ll run.—Dallas News. 


Ir you raise your kids to put their trust in riches, it’s a good 
idea to put your riches in trust.—Beaumont Enterprise. 


We can’t remember having heard of a man who held the plow- 
handles until he was a nervous wreck.—Denton Record-Chronicle.. 


“SpRING IN THE AiR,” says a heading. Owing to the increased 
number of motor-cars on the streets, many pedestrians have to- 
—London Opinion. 


Tue Department of 
the Interior seems to have 
been full of inside stuff. 
—Detrott News. 


A SUCKER is one who 
thinks the approach to 
Easy Street isWall Street.. 
—Austin American. 


Oiu doesn’t appear to 
have done the troubleé 
political waters any good. 
—Los Angeles Express. 


Irit goes big this time, 
ean we hope for a tax- 
reduction every Presiden- 
tial year?—Detroit News. 


Tue burning question 
right now is how to take 
oil stains out of political 
togas.—Dayton Journal. 


Doc Coox’s error lay 
in having no oil; others: 
make the mistake of hav-- 
ing too much.— Detroit 
News. 


Axgout the only way 
the modern can express: 
his individuality is to 
dent his hat insome other 
way.—Springfield Sun. 


Dr. Marxknam Ler 
says that fox-trots, with 
their life and rhythm, are. 
far better than the ‘“‘Maiden’s Prayer.’”’ They certainly are what. 
most of the maidens’ prayers are for.—The London Hwumorist.. 


—Treland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


A picturE of Teapot Dome is appearing in the papers. It 
shows that what was fastened down is still there.—San Diego 
Scripps-Paine Service. 


Arter listening to American songs sent over to this country, 
we understand why the United States call their largest prisom 
Sing-Sing.—The London Humorist. 


Wonpver if those Oklahoma Democrats who ordered 10,000 
miniature Teapot Domes as campaign emblems will not cancel 
their order?—Knozville Journal and Tribune. 


Mayse the so-called foolish virgins who were caught with no 
oil in their lamps had more political sense than the world has. 
given them credit for up to this time.—Columbus Ohio State 
Journal. 


CINEMA entertainments are to be provided for the benefit of 
inmates at all the large mental asylums throughout the United 
States. There should be no difficulty in finding suitable films.— 
The Passing Show (London.) 


“LONDON is made up of elderly men and women trying to get 
out of the way of vehicles,” says Judge Cluer. The fact that they 
have become elderly shows that the motorists haven’t had it alk 
their own way.—London Opinion. 
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~ Lenin. 


- geribed in the press as being of 


- eame to a head about. the middle of October, 


RUSSIA’S NEW SOVIET REGIME AND COMMUNIST DISCORDS 


VERYTHING MOVED as tho manipulated by strings, 
say Moscow dispatches with,reference to the choosing of 
a new Ministry in Soviet Russia, after the demise of 

What makes: this statement more striking, some cor- 
respondents add, is the fact that there has been much dissension 
in the Communist party since 
last. fall. Alexis Ivanovitch 

Rykoff, the new head of the 

Council of Commissars, is de- 


peasant origin, a fact supposed 
to be popular with the peas- 
ants, as being a strict adherent 
of Leninism, and as having 
few, if any, active antagonists 
in the Communist party. We 
read further that he will have 
four assistants, namely: Leo 
Kamenef, who also is Chair- 
man of the Council of Labor 
and Defense; Mr. 
Commissar of Food Supplies 
and Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission; Mr. 
‘Churbar, Chairman of the 
Ukraine Council of Commis- 


Tsurupa, 


sars, and Mr. Orkalagvili, 
Premier of Georgia. Among 
other Federal Commissars, 


mentioned by the press, and 
familiar as old members, are 
George Tchitcherin, Foreign 
Affairs; Leon Trotzky, Minis- 
ter of War; and Leonid Kras- 
sin, Minister of Foreign Trade. 
In addition to the Council of 
Commissars, these Moscow 
dispatches relate, Parliament 
has named an Executive Com- 

mittee of twenty-one members peasants and who is : 
composed of seven from the 
Council of Nationalities, seven 
from the Federal Council, and seven jointly 
are further informed that: 


active antagonists in the Communist party.” 


chosen, and we 


‘‘Mr. Kalenin, ‘the Russian peasant President,’ is retained as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, with Mr. Petroffky, 
President of the Ukraine Central Committee, and Mr. Tcherdia- 
koff, President of the White Russia Committee, as co-Presidents. 

“The other members of the Executive Committee include 
several ‘members of the Council of Commissars, including 
Messrs. Kamenef, Tsurupa, Smirnoff and Rudzutak, in addition 
to the well-known Communists, Stalin, Kursky and Rakoffky. 
The Georgian, Orkalagvili, and the Ukrainian, Churbar, are old- 
time party members. . . . } 

“By the new Federal Constitution, both the Couneil of Com- 
missars and the Executive Committee are invested with executive 
and legislative powers between sessions of Parliament. 

‘‘Probably never in history has a Parliament and Government 
been so quickly chosen.” 


With regard to the dissensions in the Communist party that 
Pravda, the official 


organ of the Central Committee of the party, makes it known 


RUSSIA’S NEW PILOT 


Alexis Ivanovitch Rykoff, Head of the Council of Gommissars, whose 
peasant origin is said to be an asset in winning the support of the 


“9 strict adherent of Leninism with few, if any, 


that the opposition to the Central Committee was made up of 
the Communists of the so-called Left. From the first days of 
November last, it appears, this journal devoted a special page to 
articles and letters from prominent as well as from undistin- 
guished Communists in which they discust the conditions of the 
party and the reforms they 
maintained that it needed. 
According to Comrade Sapro- 
noff, of 
party officials instead of the 
‘“election”’ of these officials and 
the fear of the average Com- 


the ‘‘appointment”’ 


munist to have an opinion of 
his own, which might differ 
from the decision of the ruling 
committees, led to the trans- 
formation of ‘‘minor commu- 
nists’? into ‘‘uninfluential and 
This 
Communist critic says there 
are cases of which he has heard . 
where the Communists em- 


submissive employees.” 


ployed in the same factory or 
mill, and there known as 
a Communist nucleus, refused 
to have any relations with non- 
He de- 
that no propaganda 
work is carried on by ‘the 
nuclei of the more skilled 
workers, and that when 
these latter venture to eriti- 
cize the Communists they 
are branded as oppositionists. 
This, of course, alienates 
them still more from the 
Communist groups, says Mr. 
Sapronoff, and ‘“‘threatens us 
with complete loss of ground 
among the workers, not to 
mention the peasants,” and 
this ‘‘might lead to very 
summarizes his program of reforms 


Communist workers. 
clares 


perilous results.” He 
needed as follows: 


“The renovation of the party apparatus must begin immedi- 
ately. It must be achieved without any ‘nominations,’ ‘recom- 
mendations’ or ‘eoordinations, but through actual elections. 
Instead of discussions . . . the party, including its bottom 
layers, must proceed immediately to the analysis not only of 


organization questions, but also of general political problems.” 


Other Communist writers point to the fact that this bureau- 
cratic caste system leads sometimes to a complete degeneration 
of provincial Communist leaders, who play the réle of unbear- 
able little satraps hated by everybody. Thus Mr. Miagki 
writes, also in Pravda, the following: 


“The secretary of a canton nucleus told me that he was 
simply suffocating in the claws of party bureaucracy. He told 
me these facts. The foremost Communist in the district smashed 
the face of a peasant woman with a stone. She was his former 
wife, and had come to visit her (and his) children without his 
permission. The assault was communicated to the local paper, 
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but the latter did not publish anything with reference to this case; 
. the newspaper office and the local police are both in the 
hands of this Communist, and they can not do anything to him. 


Other instances of the tyrannical power of the Communists on: 


top appear in communications to the Pravda, and the recipe for 
the moral regeneration of the party, which seems agreed upon by 
all critics, is that there be ‘‘real elections of party officials instead 
of fake elections, or appointments,’ and that there be “‘real 
democracy within the party”’’ instead of a caste system. To such 
accusations answer is made by the orthodox Communists, who 
are described as standing in the center of the party and forming 
its supreme ruling body, the so-called Bureau of Five. Mr. 
Zinovieff, a member of this bureau, admits that the Communist 
party is not so strong numerically as it used to be, and is quoted 
as saying: ‘‘We have always thought that we had about half 
a million, or even 600,000, members in our party, when, asa matter 
of fact, this number did not exceed 351,000 in September, 1923.” 
In Pravda, also, Mr. Zinovieff has said that ‘‘democratie princi- 
ples in the organization of the party are admissible only as far 
as they are useful to the proletarian revolution.”’ He enumerates 
various departures from democratic principles, such as appoint- 
ments instead of elections, length of membership as a condition 
of admission to high posts, and makes no bones about defending 
them, because, as he says: 


“This is not because we are such lovers of centralization, but 
because the present historical moment necessitates that our party 
should be united and homogeneous; otherwise it will not be able 
to conquer the bourgeoisie. It will be doomed to peril. ... If 
we now legalize the : 
existence of groups and 
factions within our 
party, this will mean 
that we have germs of 
prospective competing 
governments. The party 
ean not admit this. The 
slightest split in the 
power will mean the 
peril of the proletarian 
dictatorship. If we have 
hitherto withstood all 
misfortunes befalling us, 
it was thanks only to our 
solidarity.” 


With reference to the 
Communist Party Con- 
ference held at Moscow 
in January, which wound 
up with a series of unani- 
mous resolutions, and 
a ‘‘general rout and 
public discomfiture of 
the Opposition”’ for the 
moment, the Moscow 
correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian 
writes as follows: 


“On October 15 a doc- 
ument signed by 46, 
including Osinsky, Pyat- 
akoyv, and other well- 
known Communists, 
strongly criticizing the 
party leadership, was 
handed to the Central 
Committee. The Com- 
mittee were erroneously 
expecting a German 
Communist revolution to 
break out on November 
9, and were therefore 
very unwilling at that 
moment to make a public 


A SOVIET POLITICAL PULPIT 


A Soviet Russian spellbinder addressing a meeting near the Kremlin in Moscow. 


exhibition of disagreements in the Russian party. Therefore, 
instead of calling a full party conference at once, they made: 
a smaller conférence, as authoritative as possible, consisting of 
united plenums, the Central Committee, and the Central Controk 
Commission, 110 persons in all. 

‘“‘At this conference Trotzky, who had not signed the docu- 
ment, exprest his solidarity with the 46. The conference worked 
out resolutions which went a long way to meet the demands of 
the 46, and these resolutions were passed unanimously. That is: 
to say, actually to a very large extent the 46 gained their point. 
But on the next day Trotzky published a commentary in terms 
which destroyed the unanimity just attained, and thereby opened 
what may be considered the second period of the dispute, which, 
since the Opposition’s demands had been already largely met by 
unanimous resolutions, found them with a much weakened 
platform for further argument and ended in their public humilia- 
tion. ‘Toward the end of the discussion they began to talk of 
matters outside actual party affairs, with the result that they 
unloosed against themselves all the thunders of the orthodox.” 


‘This Moscow correspondent goes on to relate that it was even 
felt necessary to bring out the big stick with which Lenin kept 
the party-together during the crisis of 1921, when he was forcing 
through his economie policy. This big stick, we are told, is 
‘“‘a hitherto unpublished clause of a resolution on party unity,” 
empowering the plenum of the Central Committee and the 
Central Control by a two-thirds vote to exclude from the party, 
or reduce from the status of member to that of candidate, even 
a member of the Central Committee if he should break party dis- 
cipline by forming an oppositional faction. This informant adds: 


“This big stick was brought out and the Opposition leaders: 
given a “most severe talking to and brought to heel. 

“The orthodox have 
been particularly hard 
on Trotzky, whose ‘six. 
mistakes’ were solemnly 
enumerated by Stalin; 
on Radek, who, besides 
being criticized for mis- 
taken policy with regard 
to German Communists, 
was warned not to carry 
the party discussion into 
the Communist Interna- 
tional; on Pyatakov, and 
also on Krassin, who ati 
the last moment, when 
the discussion turned on 
economic questions, took 
theside of the Opposition. 

‘‘IT suppose no party 
in the world has ever 
been able to indulge in 
such an amount of pub- 
lic hard hitting without: 
serious risk of. division. 
The whole discussion is 
now tidily swept up for 
a moment with brooms 
of resolutions, in which 
both sides agree.” 


A Liberal Russian 
newspaper, the Paris 
Posliednia Novosti, says: 


“Tt is only now that: 
we learn what the Soviet: 
State is. This State sup-— 
prest pitilessly all politi- 
eal organization among 
its citizens in order ta 
enable the only existing 
organized force — the 
Communist party — to 
dominate over the dis- 
persed and scattered 
masses. Now it has be- 
come evident that the 
same was being done 
within the party itself.” 


a 


sultant effects on the East 


5 close of the World War. It 


years. 


UNCLE SAM’S EXTREME AGE AND 
CONSERVATISM 


ITHDRAWAL OF AMERICA from participation in 

\ \ any of the international commissions authorized at the 
Washington Conference is feared by an American 

critic in China, namely the Shanghai China Weekly Review, 
which says that a movement toward such withdrawal, according 
to reports, seems to have made considerable headway in the 
United States during recent months. If such 
became successful, it avers, 
the result would be ‘“‘signal 
ghanges in the Far Eastern 
policy of that nation with re- 


a movement 


generally.” Still premising 
from these rumors about 
withdrawal of American ac- 
tivity in the diplomacy and 
policy of Chinese matters, 
this weekly declares’ that 
“finally it would mean a 
gradual withdrawal of Amer- 
ican participation in mission- 
ary, educational and humani- 
tarian effort in this” part of 
the world.’”’ We read then: 


‘“While it may be a source of 
irritation, or even of disgust, 
there is nothing at which to 
be surprized in the course 
which the American Govern- 
ment and many of the Amer- 
ican people have seen fit to 
pursue in the years since the 


was too much to expect that 
after participation in that war 
the United States would long 
sustain a vital interest in ; 
European affairs. The en- ? e 
thusiasm and the sense of : 
relief aroused in the minds of 
natives of the Allied countries 
by the entrance of the United 
States into the conflict served 
to remove from their memory 
the time and the effort spent 
in preparing America for par- 
ticipation in the great struggle. ; 
The altogether real interest which was felt by Americans in 
European affairs preceding and following the entrance of the 
country into the war, and the expenditure of more than twenty- 
two and a half billions of dollars gold ($22,625,252,843) were 
not sufficient in themselves to overcome the inertia and general 
negativity of a foreign policy lasting almost a hundred and fifty 
The fact also that the ‘per capita interest on the national 
debt in 1918 exceeded the per capita Army appropriations ten 
years before’ doubtless gave food for consideration to those 
who are interested in the relationship which exists between 
economics and public finance, and foreign policy and inter- 
national relations.” 


Tt is further asserted that an examination of the American 
Government and of its method of handling foreign affairs leads 
one to the rather paradoxical but none the less true conclusion 


that it is ‘‘at once both aged and youthful, and that far from 


being the Liberal government which it is generally held to be by 
both Americans and Europeans—the term Liberal is used here 
in the European political sense—it is one of the oldest and most 
conservative governments in the world.” Since the year 1789, 
we are told, when the American system of government and the 


Federal Constitution went into effect, the government of every, 


important nation on earth has undergone ‘‘such radical and at 
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A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE 
“Uncle Sam has the best of it.”’ 


Q) 


times revolutionary changes”’ as to reconstitute it in the form 
of a new one, thereby leaving the Constitution and Government 
of the United States the ‘‘oldest of any great nation of the present 
day.’’ By way of proof, this weekly adds: 


“Test this seem to some a statement of doubtful accuracy, 
consider the following facts: the reform of the electoral franchise 
in Great Britain which came about in 1832, 1867, 1884, and 1918 
brought in a democratic monarchy quite different from that 
which previously existed; the kingdom of Italy was not declared 
until 1861, nor fully established until ten years later; the Third 
French Republic dates also 
from 1871; the dual arrange- 
ment between the Empire of 
Austria and the Kingdom of 
Hungary which passed away 
in 1918-1919 was not estab- 
lished till 1867; in the same 
year the federation of the 
Dominion of Canada went into 
effect; in the preceding year 
(1866) constitutional revisions 
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i damental law of Switzerland 


dates from 1874; that of Spain 
from 1876; the constitution of 
Greece goes as far back only 
as 1864; and the Restoration 
in Japan did not take place till 
1868. It is scarcely necessary 
to remark on the changes that 
have occurred since 1900 in 
Australia, South Africa, India, 
China, Russia, and Germany. 
These illustrations, brief as 
they are, suffice to explain the 
statement that the Constitu- 
tion and the Government of 
the United States of America 
are the oldest of any among 
the great Powers of the pres- 
ent day.” 


RUHR ™~ | 
om DISAGREE Gf. 


To believe the allegation 
that the American Govern- 
ment is conservative, we are 
told, it is necessary only to 
study the way in which our 
Government handles its foreign 
relations. It is suggested that 
thoughtful and  unpre- 
judiced person can read such 
books as former Ambassador Gerard’s ‘““My Four Years in 
Germany,” Hendrick’s ‘‘The Life and Letters of Walter Hines 
Page,” and Reinsch’s “An American Diplomat in China,” 
without realizing the disadvantages under which the American 
people labor through a system of handling foreign affairs which 
“eaves an impartial observer doubtful as to whether to attribute 
its ineptitude to the inexperience of adolescence or the stubborn- 
We read then: 


ay YE 
i 


—The Evening News (Glasgow). 
no 


ness of sentiment.” 


“Space forbids a review of the well-merited criticisms which 
are leveled at the Government of the United States, especially 
the Department of State—for the way it manages, or mis- 
manages, foreign affairs and for its lack of international minded- 
ness. Columns, nay volumes, could be presented of facts dealing 
with the condemnably bad taste of a great and powerful and 
enormously wealthy nation which fails to house properly its 
consular and diplomatic agents; to provide adequate office space; 
which allows confidential reports to ‘leak out to the utter con- 
sternation and despair of its foreign representatives; which 
receives reports and queries which demand instant answer and 
which never sends a reply; which signs important international 
agreements without taking the trouble to inform its agents abroad 
who are directly affected, even after the signatures have been 
affixt, much less to consult with or notify them beforehand; 
which fails to take an interest in foreign countries commensurate 
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with its influence in those countries; and which fails to build up 
a permanent and able diplomatic service even after it has become 
an acknowledged world Power.” 


The China Weekly Review is not surprized that the late Ambas- 
sador Page in his correspondence commented time and again on 
the lightly veiled contempt ordinarily felt by the British for the 
American Government in happy contradistinction to the admira- 
tion and affection felt for the American people as a nation. And 
yet, after all, we are told that it is not to be wondered at there 
should be ‘‘Little Americans” as there have been in times past 
“Little Englanders,” composed of men of the same type of 
thought as ‘‘those Americans who wish to continue a worn-out 
policy based on a series of conditions quite different from those 
that exist to-day.”’ Willing they are, it is alleged, to ‘“‘take the 
cash and let the credit go,” for they ‘‘want the reward of commer- 
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A LEAP YEAR OPTIMIST 


“T’m tickled to death I’m single, I’m tickled to death I’m free. 
“What are the wild waves saying?’ doesn’t apply to me. 

I’m frightfully proud I’m single—I’m frightfully glad I’m free! 
I’ve seen the men who’ve mated, I’ve seen the hook being baited, 
But, I’ve been quite isolated. They can’t catch me!’ 


—The Daily Express (London). 


éial struggle but shirk the social and political duty which accom- 
panies economic expansion.”’ This weekly adds: 


““We do not believe in a policy of aggressive imperialism for 
America, but neither do we believe in a negative play-safe-and- 
selfish policy of evasion of responsibility which accompanies the 
growth of power in any country at any period. A young nation, 
like a young man, goes through a period of stress and difficulty 
and testing. It is faced, as every man must be faced, with the 
alternative of living up to the best and assuming the responsi- 
bility of maturity, or of shirking and evading its duty. It is not 
an easy matter to get out of a rut or to change a policy. . . . We 
firmly believe that there is a policy of the mean between the 
extremes of aggressive imperialism and selfish and unsplendid 
isolation; this policy of the mean America can and must follow. 


No ‘Little American’ policy based on ignorance of facts or - 


evasion of duty will win out any ii1ore than such ideas could win 
over the English people in the nineteenth century. This is not 
a period of chaos in the United States, but it is one of some doubt 
and uncertainty such as all nations and men must at times pass 
through. Facts and issues must be faced by Americans at home 
and-Americans abroad; only so can truth and wisdom of policy be 
assured. When and as this is done we may be certain that 
a fixt program and a definite policy will be reached-—and that 
America will not permanently refuse adequate participation in 
the affairs of Europe and that she will not pull out of Asia.” 


SEARCHLIGHTS ON BULGARIA 


| O COUNTRY DEFEATED in the World War has shown 

so sincere a desire to abide by the conditions of peace as 
: Bulgaria, according to some French editors, who believe 
that this is a happy augury for.a closer relationship between 
Bulgaria and Roumania. On the other hand, according to a 
contributor to the Gazette de Prague, the signs of cordiality be- 
tween Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavia are not so evident, altho the 
late peasant Premier of Bulgaria, Stamboulisky, is said to have * 
favored an entente. We are told further, that on this subject 
the strangest rumors were current, namely, that the late “ Agra- 
rian demagog thought of nothing less than a union under a 
joining of the crowns of the two countries, or even the proclaiming 
of a great Jugo-Slav republic which was to unite by federal ties 
the State of the Serbs of the Croats and the Slovenes with the 
State of the Bulgars.’’ This French editor asserts that the keen 
regret exprest at Belgrade on the occasion of Stamboulisky’s 
downfall ‘“‘shows how profound was the confidence of Serbia in 
this Balkan tyrant.’’ At the same time he avers that the mistrust 
of the Serbians for the new Bulgarian Government ‘‘affords 
additional proof of the favor Stamboulisky enjoyed among the 
Jugo-Slavs.”’ For all that, the writer questions whether this 
mistrust is going to last, and hopes that it will not, and that the 
cordiality existing between Roumania and Bulgaria will extend 
to Jugo-Slavia. 

A German view of conditions in Bulgaria appears in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, in which this journal’s Balkan correspondent 
recalls the unsuccessful effort to regain power made last October 
by the Agrarian party, of which the deceased Stamboulisky had 
been leader, and which in this attempt had the cooperation of the 
Communist party. They were defeated by a coalition of Demo- 
cratic parties, which is described as now conducting Bulgaria 


~ along normal constitutional lines to confront her numerous eco- 


nomie difficulties. We read further that in opening the Sobranje, 
Bulgaria’s national assembly, or single-chamber legislature, last 
December, King Boris delivered a throne speech which was inter- 
preted favorably as a symptom of the respect of the monarch for 
the representatives of the people under the new Government. 
This practise had not been followed, it appears, during the 
Stamboulisky régime. 

This Frankfurter Zeitung correspondent informs us also that 
in his throne speech, King Boris exprest sorrow over the blood- 
shed that took place during the political disturbances of October 
last, and said he hoped that the country would now be peacefully 
developed through order and economic effort. He gave it as his 
belief that the international situation had improved and spoke of 
Bulgaria as becoming a factor of ‘‘peace and order’’ in the Bal- 
kans as well as in the world of civilized nations generally. Of 
particular significance, it is said, was his reference to the shocks 
that had befallen the nation’s dignity and the faith of the people 
in its ideals during the war, and we are told that a deep impres- 
sion was made by his hope that Bulgaria ‘‘would not be treated 
by the Powers as a country which has obligations only and no 
rights.”” The King reminded his audience that ‘‘access to the 
igean Sea which was promised to Bulgaria in its Treaty of Peace 
is of vital moment for Bulgaria’s economic and political life,’ 
and this contention was reiterated by the Prime Minister Zankoff, 
who spoke after the king. Now this Frankfurter Zeitung corre- 
spondent calls attention to the fact that this provision of the 
treaty has so far not been fulfilled. Turning then to the domestie 
political situation in Bulgaria, he reminds us that the elections 
of November, 1923 resulted in the complete victory of the Demo- 
cratic Coalition and the routing of the Opposition, made up of 
parties that had supported Stamboulisky and which had formed 
the great majority of the preceding Sobranje. This German 
correspondent adds: 


“The pro-Government parties now have 201 seats, of which the 


Democrats hold 56, the Populists-Progressives, 41, the Radicals 
32, the Narodovy Sgovor, 42, and the Social Democrats, 30. 
The Opposition has returned, all told, only 46 candidates, com- 
posed of 29 Agrarians, 9 Communists, 6 National Liberals 
and 2 National Unity members. The personnel composition 
of the Sobranje has equally changed. The old Sobranje was 
formed most of peasants, whereas now lawyers and professors 
prevail.” 


But we are told also that the ranks of the Opposition are split 
now and that the Liberals have lost their sympathy for both the 
Agrarians and the Communists. Nevertheless, this informant 
points out that the situation of Premier Zankoff’s Government is 
not perfectly safe and stable, nor can it be, he says, in a country 
like Bulgaria, which is historic for its intense party struggles, 
based on political and personal issues, and for party intrigues 
which are constant among its very numerous parties. The fate 
of the Zankoff Government, according to the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung’s correspondent, depends largely on the economic condition 
of the country, and he predicts that the better it becomes, the 
greater will be the solidarity among the Democratic parties 
forming the Coalition Government. As to the present state of 
industry in Bulgaria, the Balkan correspondent of the Koel- 
nische Zeitung writes: 


“Tn all departments of public life in Bulgaria one witnesses 
energetic effort and rapid progress. In spite of various internal 
difficulties the Government is trying to convince the outside 
world that Bulgaria’s only purpose is to work in peace. Natu- 
rally this can only contribute to the development of her com- 
mercial and economic well-being. Bulgaria is very rich in natural 
resources. However, it is only coal, and that of mediocre grade, 


‘which hitherto has been systematically mined—in the region of 


Pernik and of Bobovdol. There is a tendency in Bulgaria to 
hand over the mining industry to foreigners, and in leading 
Bulgarian circles the opinion is unanimous as to the preferable- 
ness of foreign enterprises working on a large scale. But, some 
argue that the interests of the State and of individuals must not 
be disregarded. 

‘It has been found that Bulgarian soil contains the following 
mineral ores: schist, magnetic iron ore, silver, copper, manganese, 
oil, lead, zine and quicksilver. . . . Also there is coal of varying 
qualities. Nevertheless, Bulgaria is a rural land, without large 
cities and without an urban proletariat, so that factories and 
industrial workers as well as the capital for the organization of 
industrial plants arelacking. It is true there are a few breweries 
and two or three sugar refineries in Bulgaria, to which must be 
added afew potteries, and a few new wood and paper factories. 
This exhausts the list of Bulgaria’s existing enterprises, if they 
can be so called. As far as is known, no attempts have been 
made to exploit the immense fish reserves in the Black Sea.” 


This correspondent of the Koelnische Zeitung tells us further 
that the tobacco industry, practically the main industry in the 
country, has made a considerable advance. This year the acreage 
of tobacco planting is twice as large as it was last year. But the 
tobacco industry and trade are both organized primitively and, 
what is still more important, Bulgaria’s main customer, Germany, 
is buying less and less, which ‘“‘naturally creates a difficult situa- 
tion.”’ He adds that, “ Bulgaria’s yearly production of tobacco 
has averaged about 45 million kilograms, of which only five were 
consumed in’ Bulgaria.’”’ We are also told that the Bulgarian 
peasant, and peasants form an enormous majority of the popula- 
tion, is-very conservative, unwilling to start new enterprises and 
even to buy agricultural implements of high quality. Yet this 
correspondent thinks that the heavy burden of taxes and the war 
reparations payments will induce the peasants to intensify the 
productivity of their soil to the limit. These very necessities, 
we are told, may prove to be the spur to the economic prog- 
ress of the country. To this the Frankfurter Zeitung’s corre- 
spondent adds that the development of Bulgaria is handicapped 
to a certain extent by the ‘“‘eorruptibility of the administration,” 
which, however, 1s “not so great as in Roumania.” This cor- 
ruptibility, he avers, is largely “‘inherited from the days of the 
Turkish rule with its bribes and miserably paid employees ”’ 
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A HUNGRY AMERICA OF THE FUTURE 


ROWING AT A RATE that will preclude all possibility 
of its feeding itself within the next fifty or one hundred 
: years, the United States is bound to come to the hunger 
point, in the view of the Vancouver Sun, which believes that the 
moment of Uncle Sam’s need will ‘‘create unequaled opportuni- 
ties for a well-fed Canada.’’ In 1865, we are reminded, the 
United States had a population of only 38,000,000, and to-day— 
fifty-eight years later—its population is 110,000,000. This 
Canadian daily goes on to say: 
“So rapidly has that population grown that American wheat- 
growers, even now, can barely meet the demand for domestic 
wheat consumption. Wallowing in gold, and up to its ears in 


CANADIAN GLOW 


“Not only does he possess the World’s Hockey Championship, but 

the World’s Championship in grain, cattle, lumber, agricultural and 

mineral products, and he lives in the World’s Championship country 
for workers who wish to carve out a successful future.” 


—The Daily Star (Montreal). 


food, United States to-day is at the peak of its national productive 
ability, but if during the next fifty-eight years its population 
increases as rapidly as it has during the last fifty-eight years, the 
year 1981 will see that republic a hungry force, seeking, at all 
costs, room for expansion and additional productive lands. 

“This North American Continent forms one complete trading 
unit and there can be no doubt that, in the ordinary course of 
events, the United States, Mexico and Canada will be forced into 
economic unica before two generations have passed. 

‘“‘Wnglish-speaking peoples are losing faith in polities, political 
axioms, political remedies, and political lines. Along with that 
loss of faith in things political, goes a loss of faith in those children 
of political expediency—nations and nationality. 

“The most perceptible tendency to-day is to realine and re- 
group the peoples of the earth according to mutual trading inter- 
ests instead of according to national divisions. The human units 
of to-morrow will be trading UTS See o« 

“How long then before the United States becomes hungry 
enough to absorb Mexico and Canada along these lines? When 
that time comes, Canadians may rest assured that with the 
choicest land, the richest soil and the finest natural resources 
at hand the terms of economic affinity will be of its own choosing. 
A hungry America of the future will create unequaled opportu~ © 
nities for a well-fed Canada.” 


SCIENCE ~ AND~ INVENTION 


Photographs copyrighted by the National Geographic Society (Washington, D. C.) 


CHINESE QUEUES FOR SALE AT FIFTY CENTS PER OUNCE 


HUMAN HAIR AS A TEXTILE FIBER 


AIR-NETS ARE PRACTICALLY a coarse lace made 
of human hair, nearly all of which comes from China, 
and is thoroughly cleansed and sterilized in the proc- 

esses of bleaching, dyeing and manufacture. Emile Cogliostro, 
who writes of the hair-net industry in The Color Trade 
Journal and Textile Chemist (New York), reminds us that 
nearly all the wool or hair coverings of various animals have 
been utilized for textiles, and human hair is no exception. 
In the early days this hair was employed in making various 
articles, as evidenced by the remains in ancient tombs. In 
more recent times, in China and Japan, this fiber has been 
employed for making ropes and cords, especially for religious 
purposes. Some of us, perhaps, even among the Western na- 
tions, have curiosities such as watch-chains and the like, made 
of some cherished relative’s locks. He. proceeds: 


“Human hair at the present time enjoys quite an extensive use 
as a textile fiber in the manufacture of hair-nets. While this in- 
dustry lias been in existence for quite a long period of years, it has 
undergone considerable development during the past decade 
owing to the very considerable demand for these articles as an 
essential of milady’s toilet. Hair-nets are really coarse lace 
fabrics made of human hair. 

“The extent of this industry is rather more considerable than 
most persons would imagine. According to H. W. Robinson in 
The National Geographic Magazine, there were over 140,000,000 
hair-nets shipped to America in 1920 from a single Chinese city, 
and the total annual exports of this product from China are 
valued at more than $10,000,000. Practically all of the hair-nets 
are made of Chinese hair in China. Before the war, Italy and 
Galicia also produced a considerable quantity of human hair for 
manufacture into hair-nets, the actual making of the nets them- 
selves being centered in Alsace-Lorraine, Galicia and Bohemia. 
The war, however, wiped out this industry in Europe. 

“This transference of the industry to China is all the more 
noteworthy in that it must be regarded as essentially a new one 
in that country, being introduced only about fifteen years ago 
by some German firms. It is natural to expect the question as to 
why China should prove such a fertile field for the growth of this 
rather peculiar enterprise. The answer, no doubt, is to be found 
in the Chinese pigtail, coupled with the supply of plenty of cheap 
labor. 

“It may also be mentioned that the industry does not 
require machinery and may be readily carried on in the home. 
While it is true that in the southern provinces of China the wear- 
ing of queues has practically ceased since the revolution of 1911, 
nevertheless in the northern provinees it is still practised, particu- 
larly in the country villages and in the inland sections. Even 

_without the help of the queue, however, China would still be the 
greatest producer of human hair, and the hair-net industry 


would find in this country the best conditions under which to 
flourish. Furthermore, the character of the Chinese hair as a 
fiber for hair-nets is far more satisfactory than the hair fibers of 
other races. It is much stronger than the finer hair of European 
and. American peoples and grows more lustily and in greater 
profusion. It also subjects itself much better to bleaching, sizing © 
and dyeing. 

‘‘Most of the raw hair for the making of hair-nets at the present 
time, besides that derived from the queues, is obtained from the 
combings of the hair from both men and women. The hair is 
graded according to length and quality and has to undergo special 
preparation. Low-grade combings may be worth only a few 
cents per pound, whereas a good grade of prepared hair may bring 
several dollars per pound. A pound of hair will make about 
2,000 nets. 

‘Before the raw hair can be used for the manufacture of the 
nets it must undergo a number of treatments, several of which are 
chemical and require a certain degree of technical knowledge. 
The Chinese hair is coarse, therefore the diameter must be prop- 
erly reduced. The Chinese hair is also black, and as hair-nets 
are desired chiefly in shades of brown, the hair must first be 
bleached and then dyed. It was not found possible to treat the 
hair in China to bring about, these necessary modifications, 
consequently the hair, after grading and selection, was shipped 
to America or to Europe where it was processed and dyed. The 
prepared hair was then shipped back to China to be made into 
the nets, for it was only by the cheap Chinese hand-labor that it 
was at all possible to make these articles cheap enough to be com- 
mercially available. This roundabout organization of the in- 
dustry made a good deal of traveling for the hair; it had also to 
pass through a number of hands along the way, all taking their 
toll from the industry, and altogether there was a great deal of 
lost motion that would ordinarily be considered wasteful and 
unnecessary.” 


Of recent years the preparatory treatments have been carried) 
out in China itself, and some American firms have established 
factories there where the hair is treated under the supervision of 
American chemists. It is said that about nine-tenths of the hair- 
nets exported from China are made from hair that has been treated 
in that country. In the treatment for making the coarse Chinese 


‘hair sufficiently thin for use, the popular idea is that the hair is 


split, but Mr. Cogliostro tells us that this is a mistake. He says: 


“The hair is treated with a solution of bleaching powder and 
stretched; this causes it to become bleached and at the same 
time the diameter is considerably reduced. As a rule the bleach- 
ing is carried to a point where most of the color is destroyed. 
Ordinarily the bleached hair has a yellowish brown tint, and on 
this is then dyed the various shades of brown, varying from golden 
brown to dark chestnut, also red, auburn and henna. Even the 
hair destined for black is dyed to this color and is not used in the 
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_ results of these difficult studies emphasize the duty of 
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aaa condition of the original black of the Chinese 
air. 

“The dyeing of the hair is usually carried out with great 
secrecy, tho the knowledge of the suitable dyes to be employed 
is rather well established. The actual making of the hair-nets is 
rather simple. It consists essentially of weaving, much after the 
manner of a fishing-net and is done by hand, by Chinese girls, 
principally as a home industry, tho there is a tendency to con- 
centrate the work under the factory system. Girls are clever and 
skilful with their fingers, and the operation relates itself much to 
the making of lace. The industry has been taken up quite ex- 
tensively to help out in the recent famine districts, where it gave 
the families and girls a chance to earn a livelihood. The girls get 
about one cent for making a single hair-net, and as each contains 
about a thousand knots, they Itave to be rather quick with their 
hands. However, a clever girl 
can earn about ten cents for a 
day's labor, and this is con- 
sidered rather- good pay in 
China. Shecanlive fairly com- 
fortably on considerably less.” 


THE POTENCY OF 
MILLIONTHS 


HE IMPORTANCE 

that exceedingly small 

quantities of certain 
substances may have for the 
‘‘weal or wo’ of man has 
been emphasized of late 
more conspicuously than ever 
before, says a writer in The 
Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association (Chicago). In 
commenting on the minute- 
ness of the requisite daily re- 
quirement of vitamin B, for 
example, Mendel has remarked 
that it is probably represented 
by a few parts per million of 
the active body tissues. We 
read further: 


“The attempt to express the 
potency of the much-diseust 
toxin of botulism in definite 
dosage leads to an aggregation 
of decimal places that makes 
the tiny milligram appear 
enormously huge by compari- 
son. How little iodin may 
determine the possibility of 
the prevention of goiter is sug- 
gested by the fact that the nor- 
mal adult thyroid contains less 
thanone-third grain of this element. 
told that it would require 2,000 years to drink enough Lake 
Superior water to accumulate this amount. Obviously traces of 
jodin are taken in foods; otherwise, no one would eseape goiter in 
thelakeregion. The quantities are estimated at afew milligrams 
per ton of dehydrated food. Every clinician recognizes the sur- 
prizing potency of epinephrin solutions of great dilution, and also 
the marvelous prolonged effects that a few milligrams of thyroxin 
will exert on the metabolism. And now Abeland his colleagues at 
Johns Hopkins University have isolated from the pituitary gland a 
product still presumably impure, yet many hundreds of times as 
potent as the highly potent salts of histamin. Abel estimates 
that 1 gram of tissue can not contain more than 0.0002 gram of 
the potent substance. An antidiuretic dose for human beings is 
smaller than 0.01 milligram. This is another example of the 
enormous potency of certain physiologic principles elaborated in 
special glands. and which, in the very minutest quantities, may 
have important regulatory functions in the body. It also em- 
phasizes the patience and persistence for which the accumulation 
of sufficient material for study and identification calls. 
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Yet we have recently been 
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to give adequate support to research effort.”’ 


HAIR-NETS BY WHOLESALE—READY TO BE SHIPPED 


These are fringe nets and cap nets, each lot containing one gross and 
This is the form in which they come from China, 
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SWINGING THE EYES TO RELIEVE STRAIN 
F AN EARNEST-LOOKING PERSON sitting opposite you 
in the car suddenly begins swinging his eves from side to 
side like pendulums of an invisible clock do not conclude 
that he is an escaped lunatic. He may be practising the latest 
system for restoring normal vision. His doctor may have told 
him to throw away his spectacles and practise the ‘universal 
swing’ to relax his eyes whenever the print begins to blur. Says 
a writer in the New York Sun and Globe: 


‘“You ean practise the universal swing over a page of type or 
you ean lift your eyes and practise it over a neighboring lamp 
oradistantmountain. Itspurposeisto take thestrain off your eyes. 

“But learning to see without 
strain is not half as easy as 
it sounds. Many of us never 
relax our eyes, even in sleep. 
And the habit of straining is 
intimately bound up with the 
habit of staring. You will 
notice that persons with ex- 
tremely poor sight have a way 
of fixing their eyes in a change- 
less stare. It is partly to get 
out of the staring habit that one 
practises the universal swing. 

‘‘A prerequisite is that one 
should imagine some simple 
object quite perfectly and hold 
it in one’s mental vision while 
swinging the eyes upon an 
outer object. The imagined 
object may be a printed period, 
like the one closing this sen- 
tence. Orit may be easier for 
you to picture a small letter 
‘o,’ or one of the initials of 
yourownsignature. Whatever 
you select for the purpose your 
imagination of it must be per- 
fect in form and _ intensely 
black, standing forth distinctly 
on a snow-white background. 

“‘Some patients can achieve 
this immediately, others need 
some little practise before they 
can form and hold a mental 
picture of such a simple thing. 
When once the art is acquired 
it can be put to some surprizing 
uses, besides aiding in the re- 
laxation of the eyes. 

“Having fixt your interior 
object of vision, you swing your 
eyes rhythmically from one 
side to another of your moun- 
tain, your page of type, a 
picture on the wall or perhaps 
an optical test card, always 
carrying your interior object with you. And your first purpose 
in this is to see the mountain, or whatever it is, swinging from 
side to side in the opposite direction to that of your eyes. 

“This probably won't happen immediately. When it does 
happen you'll be startled by the suddenness of it, and by the 
brisk independence with which the test card, picture, lamp, page 
or mountain will shoot from side to side, as if by its own motion, 
as your eyes go in the reverse direction. — With that experience 
comes a sense of lightness, of freedom, according to the practisers 
of the swing. The eyes, they say, feel as if a load has been lifted 
from them and the type they had been reading with difficulty now 
stands out clear and black upon the white paper. 

“A singular feature of the process is that if the patient’s 
mental picture of his period, initial or other interior object grows 
blurred or imperfect, or disappears, his habitual defect of vision 
will reassert itself. : 

“To overcome the difficulty of making the mountain move—— 
or it may be an advertising card that you’re swinging your eyes 
on—you are advised not to give more than a vague attention to 
the exterior object, just to be conscious of its mass as your eyes 
pass and repass it, but not to let it drag them into anything like 


detailed inspection, for that would inhibit the magical swing.” 
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SAFETY FIRST WITH GAS-TUBES 
A LL TUBULAR GAS CONNECTIONS are now subject to 


inspection and regulation in Newark, New Jersey, and 

that city is thereby cutting down the number of deaths 
from gas-leaks. James R. Jennings, who contributesan illustrated 
article on this subject to The National Safety News (Chicago), 
notes that during the cold weather of each winter many deaths 
are recorded from asphyxiation by gas. Just how many are due 
to ignorance on the part of the users is hard to say. Statistics 


} 


By courtesy of ‘*Gas Logic’* (New York) 


POTENTIAL MURDERERS UNDER ARREST 


A collection of cheap gas-tubing taken from rooming-houses in 
Newark. Some of it was nothing more than an inner tube of tightly 
rolled paper, covered by a flimsy grade of cotton webbing. Such 
tubing is one of the chief causes of accidental asphyxiation by gas. 
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show that a majority of them are, altho there are many cases 
that can never be settled because the principal witnesses are dead. 
He goes on: 


“The public officials of Newark came to the conclusion that 
flexible gas-tubing was one of the chief causes of such accidents. 
Throughout the city are thousands of houses and tenements with 
furnished rooms to let. In these houses are many foreigners, as 
yet ignorant of the use of gas. These were the people that the 
Newark officials set out to save from their own ignorance. 

‘Like most other reforms, this one was the result of an acci- 
dent. Two foreigners were found dead in their rooms. They had 
been asphyxiated, and the only cause that could be found was a 
piece of leaky gas-tubing. The usual hubbub resulted. The 
newspapers called for an investigation. It was on the front pages 
for a few days. 

“On March 13, 1917, Mayor Raymond approved the ordinance 
—the first of its kind ever passed—that provided for the regula- 
tion of the sale of gas-tubing in the City of Newark. This 
ordinance prohibits the sale and use of tubular connections for 
illuminating gas-fixtures and appliances, unless such tube shall 
have been approved by the Inspector of Gas and Gas Meters. 

“The actual work of inspection was turned over to the Bureau 
of Lighting, and asfastas possible it made an inspection of all the 


tubing furnished to the public of Newark by the gas company 
and the plumbing and hardware stores. There were about 195 
hardware stores alone in Newark, so one can readily see that the 
work of inspecting the tubing sold by them was no small task. 

“he following regulations are in force: 

“*Gas-tubing as offered for sale to the general public shall be 
made up in suitable lengths with end-pieces already securely 
attached. Manufacturers of gas-tubing and rubber end-pieces 
are not permitted to sell their products separately. 

“* All gas-tubing must be made up of a strong gas-tight metal 
core with rubber packing and covered with a layer of good quality 
rubber and a braided cloth covering. Such layers of rubber to be 
put onover the metal core in such a way that it will of itself form 
a gas-tight wall. 

‘*«'The use or sale of bare metal tubing, commonly called ‘metal 
tubing,’ depending for its tightness on a thread-like rubber, or 
similar packing, will not under any condition be permitted. 

‘‘‘ When a metal helix is used in the construction of gas-tubing, 
it shall be of one continuous length without splices or other joints. 

“*Retail dealers must carefully examine and test for leakage, 
each piece of gas-tubing just before it is sold to the customer.’ 

“The dealers have cooperated in the work so well that Engi- 
neer Francisco believes that there is not a single foot of poor 
tubing sold in Newark. 

**Some of the accompanying illustrations show the dangerous 
makeshifts that many people have been using to connect appli- 
ances with the pipes. Their owners had been trying to ‘make 
them do’ for atime. They had patched them with every variety 
of material to control the leaks that had developed. Rags, pieces 
of rubber tape, adhesive plaster, soap“and even chewing-gum 
were found. 

‘The tubing itself was of the poorest quality. Some of it was 
merely brown paper, tightly rolled and covered with cloth. The 
few pieces that might have passed inspection once upon a time 
were so old that time had killed their usefulness. A lot of this 
tubing had been bought at the five-and-ten-cent stores at the 
rate of two feet for five cents, while the approved tubing was 
selling for about twelve cents per foot. 

’ ““The inspectors played fair with the dealers and with the con- 
sumers. Where tubing was found that was not downright dan- 


-gerous, altho not approved, it was allowed to remain in use 


until its usefulness had expired. In the ease of a dealer who had 
a stock of tubing not approved, he was allowed to dispose of © 
this first and then lay in his supply of approved tubing. While 
this may seem like tacit approval of dangerous tubing, it was 
thought better to adopt this course rather than stronger mea- 
sures. What the officials wanted was the cooperation of the 
storekeepers, without which the regulation would fail. It would 
be comparatively simple to ‘bootleg’ cheap tubing. Once 
sold, most of it would never be seen by inspectors, for it 
would go into private homes, where the inspectors had no 
right to intrude. 

‘“The cooperation from the tubing companies has been excel- 
lent. With the exception of one large company, they have all 
agreed to sell only the approved grades of tubing to Newark 
storekeepers. However, recent advice from the company indi- 
cates that it will soon be found on the approved list.’’ 


FIZZY DRINKS GERM-FREE—Soft drinks, if carbonated, 
are safer than uncarbonated beverages. Researches conducted 
at the Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh indicate that carbon dioxid 
in solution is fatal to bacteria and that carbonated beverages 
which when bottled were not bacteria-free become almost sterile 
after storage of some weeks. The higher the bottling pressure 
and the greater the amount of carbonic acid gas in solution, the 
greater is the germicidal effect. We read in Science Service’s 
Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington): 


“The investigators state that the average bottled beverage, 
when not carbonated, is a fine medium for rapid bacterial growth. 
Such beverages may become highly dangerous if originally con- 
taminated with germs which cause disease. Carbonation pre- 
vents this, they declare, basing their opinions on a large number 
of experiments. These indicate that a beverage carbonated and. 
bottled under sanitary conditions and with sufficient pressure, 
remains in a sanitary condition and actually improves in purity 
with storage. The experiments also show, in the opinions of the 
experimenters, that the fatal effects on the bacteria are propor- 
tional to the amounts of gas used and to the pressure employed. 
Higher bottling pressures are therefore advocated in the interest 
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By courtesy of the ‘‘Engineering News-Record’? (New York) 
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WHY DID THIS DAM GIVE WAY? 


Five hundred lives were lost through the failure of this dam at Gleno, Italy, on December 1, and the Italian Government is trying to find oué the 


precise reason. At the top is the completed dam before failure. 


ing; at the right below is a general up-stream view of the scene after the disaster. 


of health. The experimenters take pains to state that car- 
bonization is not to be considered a substitute for cleanliness or 
the use of water or materials of doubtful purity. In such cases 
the initial contamination may be so high that in spite of the 
germicidal effect of the dissolved gas, the drink will be dangerous. 

“Tn conclusion, the experimenters declare: ‘From the stand- 
point of the consumer, especially when in a strange vicinity 
with an admittedly doubtful or dangerous water supply, the 
chances of immunity from disease are better if one drinks only 
highly carbonated water or beverages.’”’ 


AN ITALIAN DAM THAT WENT WRONG 


HE FAILURE OF A GREAT POWER DAM at Gleno, 

in north-central Italy, on December 1 last, was re- 
sponsible for the loss of five hundred lives and for great 
destruction of property. The dam was of ‘‘multiple arch’’ con- 
struction, generally supposed to confer a special degree of safety, 
and engineers have been much interested to hear details of the 
failure. ‘These are now given to English readers for the first 
time, we are told, in The Engineering News-Record (New York). 
Since the first news of the break, an editorial writer tells us, 
no tangible facts about this startling engineering accident have 
found their way into print. The present account is from informa- 
tion gathered by an Ttalian engineer on the ground. Apparently 
because of the governmental investigation which has been set on 
foot, the account lacks many details, and the difficulty is ag- 
gravated by the magnitude and unusual character of the struc- 
ture, and the irregular procedure followed inbuildingit. We read: 
“Two features emphasized in the account are significant, 
aside from the general lack of competence in planning and con- 


struction to which the reporter refers. These are the use of a 
gravity base for part of the dam and the bad workmanship and 


ignorance of sound construction practise evidenced in the use of 


lime mortar in the base masonry and the acceptance of poor 


. 


At the left below, seen from the right bank, is the portion of the dam left stand- 


Experts quoted below find evidence of bad workmanship. 


As to the first, the presence of 


concrete in the superstructure. 
this lime-mortar masonry foundation was so obviously a grave 


threat to the stability and permanence of the dam that. one 
naturally looks first to the probability of initial failure here. 
So far as present evidence goes, however, the masonry in large 
part survived the failure of the dam, which indicates that it was 
not the primary cause of the disaster. This is particularly im- 
portant with respect to the right-hand end of the base, where the 
eye-witness account suggests that the failure began. The 
possibility of vertical movement between the central part of 
the dam and the wings, due to the presence of this base, also 
comes to mind, tho such settlement is purely conjectural. 

“here is also the possibility that the conerete superstructure 
itself failed; in particular the chance of shear failure in one of the 
high buttresses invites consideration. Itis worth pointing out that 
the portion of the dam which failed is the highest section, the 
wings being appreciably lower, and that the greatest stresses 
and the largest influence of defective concrete and poorly bonded 
construction joints would be found in this part. 

“While the technical questions involved in the failure can not 
be answered even tentatively in the absence of fuller details— 


which the government's investigation will doubtless reveal—it is 
necessary to restate and reemphasize the long-known truth that 
incompetent hands rarely build safe dams. The past has given 
many significant warnings that dams are hazardous structures, 
and can be made safe only through rigid enforcement of the 
principles that thoroughly skilled engineering must control both 
their design and their construction. Convulsions of nature have 
never destroyed a dam; negligence and error of their builders 


have -destroyed many.” 


An Italian engineer is quoted in this magazine as thus 
summarizing the faults in the work at Gleno: 


““(1) Failure to cut footings in the rock for the buttresses of 
the dam; (2) Use of improper materials and lack of inspection 
of materials; (3) Poor mixing and lack of inspection of the 
concrete; (4) Use of unwashed aggregate; (5) Lax inspection in 
pouring the concrete; (6) Failure to ram the concrete in the 
forms; (7) Generally incompetent direction and supervision.” 
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A NEW KIND OF MENTAL HOSPITAL 


NE OF THE SADDEST CHAPTERS in human history 
() is the treatment that has been accorded, until very 

recent years, to the insane and the mentally unbalanced, 
—who are frequently thrust across the line between sanity and 
insanity by harshness, misunderstanding, or ignorant treatment. 
Large numbers of such cases can be saved if brought under 
proper medical care at the right time, and, in fact, we are devot- 
ing more and more thought to the prevention of lunacy by the 
proper treatment of those suffering from mental or emotional 
disturbances. Unfortunately in many cases this treatment is 
not supplied until the patient has suffered the very serious 
mental shock of appearing before a committee in lunacy and 
been actually confined. More and more the feeling is growing 
among the enlightened that the laws of mental hygiene should be 
studied and applied in the same way as the laws of physical 
hygiene. An advanced step has been taken in a recently in- 
stalled institution in Paris known as the Service of Ste. Anne, 
with two distinctive features. Attendance is entirely voluntary, 
and no restraint is exerted as to the time of departure. The 
result is that persons suffering from mental affliction, but un- 
willing to acknowledge themselves even partially insane, seelx 
relief here as simply as they would from a broken leg, a dilated 
heart or hardened arteries. Secondly, the logical method: is 
pursued of examination and study of the case before treatment 
is prescribed, instead of subjecting the invalid to the mortifica- 
tion of practical imprisonment previous to a thorough-going 
examination of his condition. The work of this new organiza- 
tion and the results obtained, which are most encouraging, are 
described in a late number of the Larousse Mensuel (Paris) by 
Dr. P. Luechini. He declares that while there are 18,000 
actually insane patients in Paris at least 100,000 half-witted per- 
sons are at large. He says: 

‘“The idea of a psychiatric hospital is gaining ground—an 
institution which shall be a true ‘preventorium’ for mental 
maladies. This entered the mind of Dr. Toulouse some twenty 
years ago. The outbreak of the war accentuated the danger, 
particularly such a war as the last, where not only soldiers, but 
even many women and men past the age of bearing arms, tound 


their mental resistance subjected to severe tests and their ner- 
vous systems seriously disturbed and overwrought.”’ 


Dr. Toulouse succeeded in accomplishing his aims in 1922 with | 


the help of Henri Rousselle, President of the Third Commission 
of the General Council of the Seine, who supported the idea with 
great enthusiasm. We read further: : 


““The problem which presented itself was as follows: It was 
desired to take a sort of census of the population of 100,000 
consisting of sufferers from excessive fatigue, the overwrought 
and those persons classed as hypochondriacs, neurasthenics or 
suffering from various fears, anxieties, scruples, doubts and 
obsessions, subjecting them to attacks of confusion or excitement; 
also the victims of alcohol, cocaine, and morphin, requiring 
treatment to prevent their condition from being aggravated. 
The object was to attract this class to a hospital which one 
might be free to enter and to leave, in distinction from the 
asylum, where the sufferer is conducted and retained by force 
on. the part of either his relatives or of the State. 

“Tt is upon, this absolutely new basis that the free Service of 
Ste. Anne has been organized. This consists of a service proper 
and of a dispensary. In the latter, free consultations are given 
every day from 9 A. M. until noon. To this are attached a 
pharmacy, which distributes free medicines to invalids unable 
to pay for them, and a clinical laboratory where blood tests 
and rapid clinical or serological determinations can be made, 
and where patients can be treated by injections and the applica- 
tion of physical agents. This is the first service of psychiatry 
where a systematic use is made of all the processes of general 
medicine. Here are a large number of consulting specialists work- 
ing side by side, thus making it possible to send the patient from 
one to another so that no sort of trouble shall escape attention.” 


This new hospital was opened in August, 1922, and the number 
of entrants increased regularly. The quarters for patients are 
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partly above the consultation rooms and partly in a neighbor- 
ing ward, men and women being separated. There are no for- 
malities connected with entering and no restrictions as to de- 


parture. To quote further: 


“The importance of this from the point of view of individual 
security is obvious. Hitherto when any person exhibited a state 
of mental confusion it was nécessary to decide immediately to 
intern him; at present he is merely required to enter the Service 
of Mental Prophylaxis, where he undergoes observation for a day 
or for a week. Indigent patients are cared for free, the expense 
being divided. between the department and the commune 
where the invalid lives. 

‘The mental affections treated are various—neurasthenia and 
mental depression, melancholy, hypochondria, unbalanced 
mental states, either constitutional or acquired, anomalies of 
temperament and of character, obsessions, phobias, various 
impulses, toxic manias, perversions, troubles consequent on the 
war, states of. delirium not requiring internment, mental con- 
fusion toxic or -post infectious psychoses, organic troubles due 


either to some lesion of the brain or some lack in the internal 


gland secretions; epilepsy and backwardness, ete.” 


A distinctive feature is the entire absence of the bareness, 
stiffness and monotony of the usual hospital environment. The 
bedrooms, assembly rooms, and corridors are brightly decorated 
and furnished, use being made of gay and cheerful colors and 
of pleasing paintings and frescos. Everything is done that can 
conduce to tranquillity of spirit and a sense of well-being. The 
situation is in the midst of gardens, so as to be protected from the 
noises of the great city. 

“To sum up; all those persons on the border line between 
normality and madness and driven hither and yon from one 
day to another without finding any place to receive them, have 
here a sort of halfway house between a hospital and an asylum, 
erected expressly to serve them and to enable them to be cured. 
So far as practise is concerned, this appears to be an entirely new 
form of institution. We are justified therefore in saying that it 
constitutes a profound reform ... whose formula should be 


applied in the construction of many similar institutions not only 
in France and her colonies but in foreign parts as well.” 


TRACKING THE SCARLET-FEVER GERM—Searlet fever 
may be the next disease to be subdued, we are assured by Science 
Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington). The devel- 
opment of a test to determine human susceptibility to this dis- 
ease has been announced to the American Medical Association, 
we are told, by Drs. George F. Dick and Gladys Henry Dick of 
the John McCormick Institute for Infectious Diseases in Chicago. 
We read: 


“The responsibility for scarlet fever has apparently been 


fastened firmly on a suspected germ, a streptococcus that de- 
stroys blood corpuscles. And, more important, the two medical 
experimenters have taken the first steps toward a method of 
immunizing against the disease by use of products obtained from 
the apparently specific scarlet fever streptococcus. Drs. Dick 
and Dick recently were able to produce scarlet fever experimen- 
tally, using human volunteers as subjects. Using the filtrate 


from cultures of this streptococeus they have now been able to’ 


devise a skin-sensitization test that tells whether the person 
tested is susceptible to scarlet fever. All convalescent scarlet 
fever patients showed a negative or only slightly positive reac- 
tion to the new skin test. But 41.6 per cent. of persons tested 
who had not had searlet fever showed positive skin tests. If 
this ratio holds generally, it means that less than half of the pop- 
ulation is susceptible to searlet fever. The filtrate used in the 


skin-sensitization test will not react properly when it is mixed © 


with serum from convalescent searlet-fever patients and this may 
lead to a means of prevention of scarlet fever, similar to the anti- 
toxins used in treatment of diphtheria and other diseases. 
Progress in the use of a serum for the treatment of scarlet fever 
has also been reported by Dr. A. R. Dochez of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Dr. Francis G. Blake of Yale. Serum from horses 
inoculated with the emolytic streptococcus was used in the 
treatment of scarlet fever patients with promising results. From 
two to five people in every 100,000 die each year from searlet 


fever, and young people are more likely to be attacked that those 
who have reached maturity.” 
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THE SON OF RICHARD WAGNER 


66 WO OF THE GREATEST MEN this globe has ever 
seen’’—Wagner and Liszt, are represented in this 
country by Siegfried Wagner, son and grandson of this 

illustrious pair. It is Mr. Finck’s sentence that we quote, and 
the fact contained in the words is sufficient warrant, think most 
of the writers on music, fora musical holiday, whatever the dis- 
couraging Germanism of the day’s news. Siegfried Wagner 
comes in the hope of raising at least $200,000 to help revive the 
Bayreuth festivals next July. 
His initial concert in New 
York was not largely attended, 
but it led Mr. Henderson of 
The Herald to say that ‘“‘the 
son of Richard Wagner per- 
sonally conducting the music 
of his father and grandfather 
connects this day of many 
small things with a mighty 
era when men opened golden 
gates leading to a promised 
land.”” The welcome was 
loud and cordial, and Mr. 
Wagner had to turn from his 
desk four times before begin- 
ning his concert to acknowledge 
the salvos. Mr. Henderson 
weaves into his notice of the 
concert something of the per- 
sonal history of the man: 


“Tt was on June 25, 1870, 
that Wagner wrote to Frau 
Wille of Zurich, ‘There blooms 
for me a splendid son, strong 
and beautiful, whom I dare 
call Siegfried Richard Wagner. 
Now think what I must feel 
that this at last has fallen to 
my share. I am fifty-seven 
years old.’ That son is now almost as old as his father was then. 
He looks enough like the great Richard to be identifiable., But 
his conducting yesterday evoked no desire for comparison 
with the genius who threw London criticism into a paroxysm 
of doubt and rebellion in 1855, excited an audience to demand 
a repetition of the ‘Freischuetz’ overture, inter preted Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Fingal’s Cave’ to the amazement of British con- 
servatism, and even persuaded persons from Mayfair, Belgravia, 
Soho and Surrey to cheer the ‘Tannhaeuser’ overture. 

Of course no man should be expected to project a big shadow 
against the background of Franz Liszt as grandfather and Richard 
Wagner as father. Mr. Siegfried Wagner showed himself to be a 
well-trained musician who knew his business. His two orchestral 
pieces demonstrated the great value of his studies with Engel- 
bert Humperdinck. The inadequate program notes on them 
made it impossible to measure them as delineative compositions. 
But they proved to be melodious, the first especially so with 
its obvious folk themes, and neatly put together. One would 
like to hear them performed by a more elastic orchestra under a 
less conservative conductor in a more favorable auditorium than 
that of the Metropolitan. 

“Tn all the music of his father and his grandfather Mr. Wagner 
disclosed himself as an accomplished regulator of tempi. He 
permitted nothing to run riot. All was orderly, clear and com- 
fortable. ‘The scene of the punishment of Briinnhilde was with- 
out doubt the musical climax of this historical concert. Here 


From ‘Musical America’’ (New York) 


indeed the traditions of the Metropolitan performances, them- 


LIKE AND UNLIKE 


Father and son, Richard and Siegfried Wagner. 


selves not ideal, outran some of the fine discretion of Mr. Wagner, 
and Mr. Whitehill did not call altogether in vain upon the spirit 
of Loge. 

“The ‘Meistersinger’ prelude laid heavy stress upon the fact 
that the master singers were artizans. And Liszt’s symphonic 
poem sang the prelude to an eternal peace. But the concert 
was interesting.” 

The family of Richard Wagner have gone through many 
hardships since the war came in 1914. Frau 'Cosima is 
eighty-seven and lives almost 
entirely in her room where she 
can look from the window 
upon the grave of Wagner. 
“She does not worry any 
more about what is going on 
around her,” said her son on 
his arrival here. ‘‘My mother 
is living in the past and the 
days of my father’s triumphs 
in the operatic world and is 
quite happy.” In the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger we read 
some correspondence of Dor- 
othy Thompson showing how 
the twilight has fallen upon 
Bayreuth: 


“This is the Gotterdimmer- 
ung of Bayreuth, I thought, 
as 1 stood on the great stage 
in the Festspielhaus the other 
night. I had made a solitary 
pilgrimage to the little South 
German city, which from 1876 
to 1914 was the Mekka of the 
world’s music lovers. It was 
late afternoon when I arrived 
and sunset by the time I had 
routed out the master ma- 
chinist, who lives at the back 
of the great brick-and-timber 
basilica built by Richard Wagner to house the most marvelous 
opera in the world. In the setting sun it looked dreary and 
ugly, a ‘Billy’ Sunday tabernacle in more durable materials, a 
covered public market or horrid thought—a crematorium! 

“The machinist was a little old man in a long gray beard and 
a shabby velvet jacket. His blue eyes were bright and his Ger- 


The son is seeking 
funds to carry on the Bayreuth idea. 


‘man not, of the guttural variety commonly heard in Bavaria. 


Evidently he was no ordinary caretaker, and I soon recognized 
him to be the master mechanic, Friedrich Kranich, the friend of 
Wagner and the planner of much of the apparatus, which, before 
the days of Max Reinhardt and David Belasco, was a wonder of 
stagecraft. 

“Two German officers, each wearing the Iron Cross, joined us 
as he fitted a key into the side-entrance door and led us, through 
dusty curtains, into a fly-specked vestibule and on to the vast 
stage. We stood together among the dust while the little man 
spun a tale of the great days of the past. The ship of the ‘Flying 
Dutchman’ bung suspended above our heads. The rocks down 
which the Valkyrie came rushing, singing their wild war cries, 
were parked at the left of the stage. What Brannhildes had sung 
from those rocks! The old mechanic helped me to recall them: 
Amalie Materna, the creator of the réle; the great Lilli Lehmann, 
whose fame in the nineties surpassed that of Farrar or Jeritza in 
our generation; Ellen Gulbranson, whose song was interrupted 
by the war. 

‘‘Pour huge wooden barrels hung aloft in the high spaces above 
the stage. ‘The Bell of the Grail,’ our guide explained, and went 
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into a technical description of how four conductors stood in the 
gallery behind the bells, which were merely metal plates in the 
back of the barrels, and struck them such booms as were heard 
way down in the city. A difficult business it was, too, because 
the bells were so far from the conductor that he must signal by 
little lights and reckon with a difference of a second or so before 
the sound responded to the signal. 
“The two German officers and I followed the old man patiently. 
He seemed to take comfort in explaining the intricate mechanism 
of sunlight and shade, of mist, thunder and clouds, of how deep 


THE FESTIVAL THEATER IN BAYREUTH 


Which has resounded to many American voices, now stands silent and dusty on the hill. 


in the earth the stage was sunk, why the seats were arranged as 
they were; and why the acoustics were so world-famous— 
‘because the whole theater is built of wood, like the shell of a 
violin.’ 

‘Above all, he liked to recall the great artists who sang there. 
The sunlight streamed through the windows behind the imperial 
loge and made blots of gold on the empty seats, and when the 
officers asked a question their voices boomed uneannily through 
the hall. They eyed the imperial loge morosely, thinking, I have 
no doubt, of the Wittelsbachs who had sat there and the officers 
who had attended, and of how the expansive days might never 
return. 

“The dressing-rooms were shabby and dusty. Here. was the 
couch where Matzenauer and Emmy Destinn, Schumann-Heink 
and Barbara Kemp, Lilli Lehman and Frieda Hempel had all 
reclined. It was covered by a red-and-black chintz badly in need 
of washing. The varnish was peeling from a yellow chest of 
drawers, and fly-specks garnished the pier glass. 

‘Dust was thick on Wagner’s piano in the rehearsal room. 

_ “Tt is a remarkable instrument, built by Bachstein after a 
model made by the composer himself, and is like an office desk, 
with drawers down the sides and a keyboard where a writing 
space might be expected. On the wall, written in chalk on a small 


blackboard, was the sardonie inseription, ‘General rehearsal . 


to-morrow—R. W.,’ a memento of Richard Wagner for many 
years back. I wondered if ever there would be another general 
rehearsal in that house in Bayreuth. Our guide was optimistic. 
Certainly, yes; in summer, 1924. But I had heard something 
about funds which made me skeptical.” 


Miss Thompson deseribes ‘‘Wahnfried,’’ the home of the 
Wagners, as ‘‘a square stucco building in a commonplace and 


rather ugly style of German villa architecture.’’ Going on: 

““Tt does not in the least suggest the early years when his 
genius burned brightest and when his revolutionary doctrines 
brought him into conflict with the Government and made him 
a fighter in the 1848 revolution, an exile in Switzerland, a poverty- 
stricken composer in Paris, when 500 frances sent by his half-sister 
and her husband bought the Christmas goose for him and his 
first wife, Minna Planne, and seemed a fortune. 

“In those days he hated the system whereby a man gold his 
art for patronage. A bust of King Ludwig the Second is the most 
conspicuous thing about the entrance to Wahnfried. Ludwig II 
was the patron who made the Bayreuth musie festival possible. 


Even the title of the villa, ‘Wahnfried,’ and the inscription, 
‘Hier wo mein Wahnen Frieden fand Wahnfried Sei dieses Haus 
von mir genannt,’ had something ironic about it to me. ‘Wahnen’, 
is a peculiar word; literally it means madness; probably he meant 
that in this house he had peace from his obsessions. But his 
dreams were obsessions; his inspiration was a sort of madness, 
and he never composed anything of great inspiration in this 
house. The great ‘ Ring,’ his only real love tragedy; ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’ the first work on the ‘Meistersinger,’ with its satirical 
treatment of formalism in art, even the first outlines of ‘ Parsifal,’ 
were written when he was a 
poverty-stricken exile in Swit- 
zerland, a guest in the home 
of his great friend, Mathilde 
Wesendonck, wife of a silk 
merchant, representing a New 
York house. Somehow, look- 
ing at Wahnfried, I could not 
associate it with Wagner at 
all. 

“But I could associate it 
distinctly with his second 
wife, Frau Cosima, who more 
than any one else helped the 
ex-revolutionary to become 
the protégé of kings, to build 
a rich bourgeoise house and 
who helped the composer of 
operas for the international 
stage to found the greatest 
German theater. And Frau 
Cosima, I knew, was. still 
there, in Wahnfried, and it 
was of her I thought as I 
walked up the long avenue 
of chestnut-trees approaching 
the house. 

“Frau Cosima Wagner is 
now eighty-six Jin 1923]. An extraordinary personality from the 
accounts we have of -her, a woman of amazing energy and organ- 
izing ability and more than half responsible for the Bayreuth 
tradition. She should be a personality. The child of Franz 
Liszt, she should have inherited at least as richly from her 
mother, Marie d’Avigny. Comtesse d’Agoult.”’ 


THE LOUVAIN LIBRARY—Hymns of hate have not died 
down in EKurope, observes the New York Tribune, “‘but, on the 
other hand, they have not made impossible what we may eall the 
canticle of praise. It points to the library of Louvain, ‘“‘ruth- 
lessly destroyed by the Germans in 1914,’’ but now in course of 


restoration as ‘‘an affirmation of the ever-aspiring spirit of man.”’ 
We read: 


““As the new. building goes forward it seems a veritable 
song in stone, the uplifting of the voice of mankind in celebra- 
tion of the sublime principle that if there is healing anywhere 
it.is in the things of the mind. Out of the devastation of 
war there rises here a new hope and a new life. It ought to 
bring high happiness and a grave sense of responsibility to 
Americans to know that the fate of this transformation rests 
in their hands. 

“It is a matter of our own choice and determination. Cardinal 
Mercier came to our shores in 1919 and we asked him what we 
could do in the service of Belgium. He told us of the plight of 
the library of Louvain. There the Hun had faithfully done his 
work. In the ‘Reminiscences’ of Conrad von Hoetzendorff 
there is a letter addrest to him by Von Moltke. It admits that 
‘our proceedings in Belgium are certainly brutal, but it is a ques- 
tion of life and death, and who gets into our way has to bear the 
consequences.” Louvain got in the way of those beastly 
proceedings, and so, as a matter of ‘life and death’ to the 
German Empire, the library was gutted. Von Moltke, with 
these evil thoughts in his mind, signed this letter in August, 
1914, ‘ Mit Gott, mein Herr Kamerad!’ Cardinal Mercier, 
with the name of God reverently on his lips, appealed to 
America in 1919 in the interests of his library. . The 
schools and colleges of America that take part in this rebuild- 
ing will have their shields and flags preserved forever within the 
library walls American generosity is to be even minutely 
recorded at Louvain ”’ 
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SORRY STATE OF LETTERS IN ENGLAND 


URN YOUR EYES BACKWARD if you wish to 

escape the doldrums of present-day literature. “The 

modern man of letters is a delusion or a snare, and until 
you drop him and all his works you can not aspire to the standard 
of taste that prevailed in this country before the vite) a RNAS 
country,” of course, means England, and Basil MacDonald 
Hastings, the playwright, is the speaker. If he inveighs against 
the younger generation he can 
not be dismissed as an oldster, 
for ‘“Who’s Who’ puts his 
birth as 1881. His pessimism, 
if you*eall it such, is mingled 
-with a little pity, for he asks 
you to shed a tear over the “in- 
competence” of the writers he 
deplores, for they ‘“‘did not 
provoke the conditions that 
made them the bores that they 
are.” ‘‘Literature degenerates 
as life and standards of life de- 
generate. When man is 
worthy, literature is unworthy. 
Most moderns are either stupid 
or mad, and that is why the 
publishers sullenly turn out 
stupid or mad books.” This 
diatribe appears in the London 
Evening Standard, and its 
criticism is directed at the five 
years that have elapsed since 
the Armistice. 


un- 


“At first the war books occu- 
pied the printing-presses, rightly 
enough, for a history of hell 
would always be popular, if we 
had the material. (Who will 
commission Father Martin- 
dale?) But the public tired in 
time of the tales of battle (tho 
it is to be hoped that the story of the sinking of the Ardent will 


be read at least once a year by each citizen) and lifted its eyes — 


hopefully to literary exponents of ideas. 
‘““What kind of bread has been given? 
tho it be as unpalatable as a stone. 
“Yards of poetry, and by that I mean poetry which was surely 
ordered by the yard, yards of bloodless essays and yards of 
gowk fiction written with one eye on Mammon and the other 
on the Charwoman’s Elastic-sided Boots. Absurd to mention 
names. Think of the man who writes sporting stories in verse 
while the knees of modern Oxford quiver, the Triboulet of the 


twentieth century. 


For it is bread, even 


Though my rhyme be ragged, 
Tattered, and gagged. 

Rudely rain-beaten, 

Rusty, moth-eaten, 

Yf ye take welle there withe 
It hath in it some pithe. 


Think of the twitterer who is written down as ‘poet’ in every 
literary weekly and who publishes ‘eollected’ editions before 
any one of real culture has recovered from giddiness over his 
first sonnet. Think, above all, of the boorish novels which 
smirch the shelves of what might be useful lending libraries. 

“‘T suppose we should not expect very much of anovel. It can 
express only what a man feels, not what he thinks. Whena man 
feels finely we get the novels of Dickens and Thackeray. When feel- 


ings are blunted and dulled, as in this post-war period, we get either 


the filthiness or the witlessness of the boor. There has scarcely 
been asmile in astory since the Armistice. ‘There have been many 
a grin and smirk and perhaps some of the laughter of despair.” 


Criticism, we are told, has, 


wits also, 
“an abomination and a desolation, 


A scene before a performance of 


luckily for the novelists, lost its 


and novelists are proclaimed masterpieces which are 
and, indeed, are bought only 
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because the modern reader has had his angles battered to the 


obtuse,”” Mr. Hastings sees a few rays of light— 


“Of course, there have been good stories since the Armistice— 
what better than Algernon Blackwood’s ‘Episodes Before 
. ? : p . 
Thirty,’ a novel too proud to call itself one?—but one, and one 
only, has achieved deserved popularity. 


“Literature varies in accordance with the current writers’ 
view on life. In the early part of the fifteenth century the times 


in England were as saddening as they are to-day. 


IN THE PALMY DAYS OF OLD 
Siegfried 


“Parsifal’’ at Bayreuth in 1902 “snapped” by a traveler. 
Wagner stands talking to the two ladies at the left. 


“«They willingly narrated (said Haine of the writers of that 

time) horrible and tragic histories. . . . They saw that the world 

_ went blundering here and there like a drunken man. A sad 

and gloomy world, amused by external pleasures, opprest with 

a dull misery, which suffered and feared without consolation of 
hope.’ 

“What an exact pic 


' 


ture of to-day 


But the unhappy readers of Occleve and Lydgate had Chaucer 


to look back upon, we are yominded, as a hope for our own moral 
sanity. 

“When they sickened. over Lydgate, who composed poetry 
by the yard if ever a modern did (he was paid a hundred shillings 
by the Abbot of St. Albans for translating, writing and illuminat- 
ing a legend in verse, and no more thought was required for one 
branch of the work than for the others), they had the joyous 
memory of that best of good-humored poets. Reflect that he 
conversed with Petrarch and perhaps with Boccaccio and Frois- 
sart. He knew the brilliant world of the Continent, so unlike 
the gloom of England then and now. 

“BWyen so, we have some glorious memories to live upon, 
Hardy, still with us in the flesh and for ever with us in the spirit, . 
Francis Thompson, and Swinburne. When the men of taste of 
1438 groaned over the inactivity of the brains of their time, they 
little knew that close at hand were Milton, and, ina sky of low- 
ering clouds, that sudden sunstart, William Shakespeare. .. - 

“The time is not yet for our literary renaissance. There must 
be much more ‘raving and inanity.’ The return to the senses 
and to natural life will give England great literary art once more. 
How long, how long? Many of us can hear the flute on the other 
side of the hills, but the sound is fitful and the player of the rebeck 
has not yet been seen. ‘Q Great Beyond, O the keen eall of 
thy flute! I forget, I ever forget, that I have no wings to fly, 
that I am bound in this spot ever more.’” 


(se) 
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STANDSTILL OF THE YOUNG RADICALS 


HE YOUNG RADICAL MOVEMENT is emerging 
from adolescence, and their state is provocative of more 
than pity. Sympathy instead is offered by the American 
novelist, Henry Sydnor Harrison, who adds a hearty injunction 
to proceed on the lines already gained for a fair way. Mr. Harri- 
son has none of the apprehensions of Mr. Hamlin Garland, whose 


article in the New York Times Book Review we gave in part in our - 


ce 


issue of January 19. Mr. Harrison, in fact, offers words of 


comfort and good cheer,” inasmuch as he sees that “the young --. 


THE STREAM OF PILGRIMS TO THE WAGNER SHRINE 


A snapshot of ihe visitors to the festival of 1902 ascending the hill to the theater for the performance 
which began at 4 P. M. and finished about eleven, with a pause for dinner. 


radical ‘socio-literary’ movement has come to a standstill,” 
having themselves come to realize that they do not now know 
and never have known just what they set out for. He is con- 
vineed that the ‘‘young radicals” will never stand still long, and 
tho halted in the rather disconcerting present, they are yet likely 
to “‘give us ideas of genuine creational worth.’ His faith is built 
upon the fact that the new writers are less interested in the older 
researches in the domain of character than in social ideas, and 
“offer themselves, fundamentally, not as artists at all, but as 
social philosophers.” The Times is again the forum for Mr. 
Harrison’s diagnosis: 


“They are, in one word, embryo social reformers, and the 
‘movement’ of which they are the heart and soul is properly 
judged by the validity of their social diagnosis and the merit of 
their prescription. 

““Now the record of the ‘young radicals’ so far, I must agree 
with Mr. Garland, has not been altogether heartening. As yet 
the ideas offered have been negative or destructive in character 
and the surrounding philosophy sterile, or worse. I contend, 
however, that there is nothing necessarily discouraging in this, 
and that in fact, to this point, matters have but followed the 
normal and logical course. 

“Tt seems to me that all must agree that the aim, at least, of 
the young is good. In effect, what they want is precisely what we 
all want, namely, a fuller, freer, richer and more interesting life. 
But to conceive and project in detail a better life, and externalize 
the complicated social polity in which it may be lived, is a task 
beyond the extemporization of even the youngest; it wouldn’t 
be fair to expect it. On the other hand, to point out faults in the 
existing life is extremely simple. Inevitably the young thinkers 
have first exhibited their desire for something better by showing 
us something very decidedly worse. This has hitherto been the 
achievement. 

“Young prophets—and of course I use ‘young’ in the technical 
sense throughout—y oung radical seers, pledged to ‘tell the whole 
truth,’ sparing nothing, neither women nor children, neither the 
halt nor the blind, have poured out upon us a literature of 

‘devastation.’ Thousands of bitter voices have cried in the 
densely populated wilderness: America is a vulgar and impossible 
place, not meet for art, or for artists to live in. Americans are 
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enslaved by masses of “outworn conventions.’ . (This has been 
perhaps the great cliché of the movement so far; who decided 
which conventions were the outworn ones, and how, is not 
always so clear.) Life in the small town is hideous; the big town 
—really no better. ‘Virtue’ is just hypocrisy and fear; home and 
the family are nuisances; as for marriage, the less said the better. 
Patriotism is bunk. Duty, tradition, idealism, personal responsi- 
bility and personal sacrifice—these are bunk. Politics is hokum. 
Business and education are hokum; religion is bunk. And so on. 
‘In sum, it must be said that the young have hitherto con- 
tented themselves with assembling a large number of unfavorable 
generalizations, none of them perhaps enjoying. the advantage of 
being exactly true; and upon this body erecting, explicitly or 
otherwise, a ‘new’ philosophy of 
behavior which seems to some 
students not new at all. The 
theme is freedom through repu- 
diation. The doctrine, where 
anything so positive as doctrine 
can be detected, is the estab- 
lishment of individual . liberty 
through the destruction of exist- 
ing restraints. In effect, the 
young radical has said to him- 
self: ‘Society owes me an esthetic 
living. The society about me 
does not provide me with the 
sort of living I want and deserve. 
Therefore I (or my hero) will not 
be bound by the rules of that 
society, and I (he) will be free.’ 
“T think this has been approx- 
imately the method of revolt to 
date, and that it accounts for 
existing eccentricities in art and 
conduct which nave caused Mr. 
Garland and other judicious 
elders to grieve. On this record, 
frankly, I ean offer little cheer. 
My ‘optimistic’ position is, how- 
ever, that all these manifesta- 
tions are but the normal symptoms of young attack, necessarily 
representing a phase; and that it is already perceived that 
freedom by repudiation is not enough. Signs of developing 
points of view begin to multiply.” 


7 


Among the “‘signs” selected by Mr. Harrison was a recent 
remark in Mr. Broun’s column in the New York World to this 
effect: ‘‘We are beginning to wonder if dissent is not in danger 
of becoming just as smug as orthodoxy.’ The other was the 
observation of a reviewer of Floyd Dell’s novel ‘‘Janet March” 
to the effect that ‘‘the boy and girl in the story, having con- 
scientiously demonstrated that they were free, hadn’t an earthly 
thing to do with their freedom.”’ The game of revolt is losing its 
zest because it seems to win too much: 


‘Revolt, the characteristic business of youth, is valuable in and 
of itself; It is a wholesome declaration that ideas and institu- 
tions must give some better justification of their existence than 
the fact that they have always existed, or do now exist... . 
But nothing is truer, alas, than that dissent, when wide-spread, 
quickly loses its characteristic quality. The more followers and 
voices a revolt attracts, the more does it lose the tang of novelty 
and the sharp virtue of audacity. Non-conformance, in propor- 
tion as it is successful, inevitably becomes conformance. .. . 

“When dissent becomes smug, and revolt loses its risky flavors, 
brave lads will pass on. The true revolutionist is he who stands 
ready to revoit from revolt. And when the system is heavily 
stimulated with tonic, the demand for food is apt to become 
insistent. . Mr. Krutch, in the review referred to, definitely 
passes on. When do we eat? he says in sum. What is this free- 
dom worth? he demands uncompromisingly, of Roger and Janet 
in Mr. Dell’s fable. Of course the answer is only too obvious: 
it is worth very little. Speaking generally, and succinctly, the 
self-styled ‘freedom’ of young persons who have no cuaracter, 
and of whose talent their authors never quite convince us, is one 
of the least important things in the world. ‘I can imagine 
nothing of less consequence,’ as Bunker Bean would say. But 
it is of great importance to have the question now raised among 
the brilliant young themselves. For this is the sort of question 
which, once fairly discharged, is likely to go on detonating for 
a long time.’ 
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RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


YUM-M-M! THEIR FIRST REAL SANDWICHES TASTE LIKE MANNA 


But there are others among Germany's unfortunate innocents who are perpetually hungry and whose bodies are racked by that disease of 


malnutrition—tuberculosis. 


All classes are affected, and a catastrophe is said to be jmpending. 


‘IF THINE ENEMY HUNGER, FEED HIM” 


HE COFFIN TRADE in Germany, already good, is 

likely to improve if the hunger and scurvy now particu- 

larly ravaging the ranks of the children are not checked 
before spring. A catastrophe, we are told, is impending. Two 
million German school children and half a million children too 
young to go to school need food. It was a very skeptical, con- 
fused and protesting person who was wrenched from the relative 
calm of his professional work in New York by the persuasiveness 
of the Quakers and cast into the German maelstrom of “human. 
anxieties and confusions which diplomatists, statesmen, generals 
of war and industry, and others perhaps as well qualified, have 
caused, tolerated, explained away or tried to cure.’’ Dr. Haven 
Emerson, a widely known New York physician, finds that Ger- 
many is not being destroyed by starvation, but that hunger and 
sickness, unemployment in the factories and infection in the 
homes are undermining @ people. Dr. Emerson is professor of 
preventive medicine at Cornell University and lecturer at Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, and at the New York School 
of Social Work, and he saw service in the war as colonel in 
the Medical Corps. He had in Germany the usual glimpses of 
hotel life, gay evenings at restaurants, and walks in the parks and 
along the boulevards on which many travelers’ impressions are 
said to be built, but says that one might just as well accept the 
Ritz Hotel, country clubs and Fifth Avenue as indices of the 
standard of living in the United States. His commission in 
Germany was to go beneath the surface—to make a swift diag- 
nosis of communities, and he ‘‘gathered facts in person and from 
original sources, in no way connected with propaganda for 
relief or foreign sympathy, in Breslau, Dresden, Munich, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Cologne and Opladen.”’ These, he writes in The 
Survey (New York), are some of the items he picked up in personal 
observation or from direct inquiry: 


‘‘Inerease of 29 per cent. during 1923 in applications for 


diagnosis and care of open tuberculosis at the clinics of 
Germany. 

‘“‘Worty-four per cent. of 1,300 children in Breslau between 
two and six years gave a positive reaction to the Von Pirquet 
test, or in plain language were already at this age infected with 
tuberculosis, even tho not in the active stage of the disease. 

‘In Cologne, an increase of 14 per cent. in deaths from tuber- 
culosis in the twelve months of 1923. 

‘Among the school children of Germany an increase of 16 
per cent. in open pulmonary tuberculosis in 1923 as compared 
with 1922. 

“In the city orphanages in Berlin, tuberculosis in children 
under one year increased during 1923 from 3.7 per cent. to 
9.7 per cent. of admissions at that age, and at this same institu- 
tion 331% per cent. of children between three and four years 
of age were actively tuberculous. 

“Tn Opladen, a suburban district of small industrial villages 
with detached single or two-family houses (128,000 population), 
deaths from tuberculosis constituted 15 per cent. of all deaths in 
1923, tho formerly only 9 per cent. 

“In general, children’s hospitals in Berlin where formerly 
between 5 and 10 per cent. of the patients were suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis, now 25 per cent. of them are admitted 
for this disease. 

“In Berlin, 66 per cent. of the tuberculosis patients attending 
the special clinics share a bed and room with another person. 

“ive of the municipal preventoria with four hundred beds 
for pre-tuberculous or suspect children from tuberculosis fami- 
lies have been closed within the year for lack of funds. 

“Several thousand beds in publie and private institutions for 
the treatment of favorable and advanced pulmonary tuber- 
culosis have been closed because neither the patients nor the 
community could pay for the food, warmth and service re- 
quired. 

‘In most of the cities the visiting nurses no longer have any 
funds with which to pay for an extra room, or a separate bed 
in an already occupied room, for relative segregation of the 
active tuberculous patient in a family of children. 

‘In Dresden, at a prominent children’s hospital, prior to 1915 
they had no lung tuberculosis in children under three years; 
to-day twenty-five of the one hundred and twenty beds are 
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oceupied by children of this age, and the more recent cases are 
in the first two years of life. In Munich, in a similar children’s 
hospital sixteen of the one hundred and twenty beds are always 
filled with cases of open pulmonary tuberculosis. ; 

“Among the 120,000 school children of Cologne between six 
and ten eases of pulmonary tuberculosis were usually discovered 
each year. In 1923, twenty cases were found among four 
thousand examined in September.”’ 


These conditions followed the sequence of events. As Dr. 


Emerson found and studied them, they are: 


“Unemployment, accompanied by total 
loss of all savings and insurance, and invest- 
ments of a lifetime, on top of nine years of 
much restricted diets for all ages; inability to 
pay for private care, and hence disregard or 
conscious neglect of precautions during the 
early stages of tuberculosis; unavoidable 
crowding into small, dark, damp, unheated 
living-rooms of a multitude of chronic 
bacillus carriers to whom fell the lot of tend- 
ing the little children while all the rest went 
out to try to earn or gather food; prolonged 
intense exposure to tuberculosis of little 
children already seriously deprest by early 
severe rickets and the accompanying bron- 
chial infections of the colder weather, and 
with aresistance lowered by a diet of potatoes, 
meal, vegetable oil and a quite inadequate 
ration of milk of a low grade of butter-fat. 

‘‘This is no imaginary aggregation of theo- 
retical incidents in the lives of rare families. 
This is the story every physician, nurse, social 
worker and school-teacher has found repeated 
over and over again in a multitude of cases 
in their own personal experience, and often 
within their own family circle. And the 
children can not be taken out of these homes, 
as they could be formerly, for the day or for 
periods of domicile in institutions, because 
of the great reduction in such facilities. In 
Berlin there has been in the past year a 
reduction of 73 per cent. in the day-nursery 
cribs available, 24.8 per cent. in kindergartens, 
27.9, per cent. in children’s shelters, and 12.5 
per cent. in children’s hospital beds.”’ 


A progressive shortage in the milk supply has increased the 
difficulties of the situation. The use of milk in most American 
cities, says Dr. Emerson, amounts to about one-half a pint a day 
for each person. So it used to be in German cities. To-day the 
Berlin people have about .06 of a pint apiece; in Breslau the share 
is .14 of a pint; in Dresden it is .08 of a pint; in Munich, .04 of a 
pint; in Frankfurt, .04 of a pint, and in Cologne, .10 of a pint. 
The supply is used only for expectant and nursing mothers, for 
infants under two years of age and for invalids. According to 
almost unanimous experience, says Dr. Emerson, since 1914 
children more than four years of age have had nomilk. Thisshort- 
age of milk has not been made up by the equivalents in children’s 
diets. Cod-liver oil is now too expensive for most hospitals, and 
in many places is unobtainable. The consumption of meat has 
been reduced 34 per cent. to 46 per cent. in all the cities Dr. 
Emerson visited, and, such as it was, the meat was lacking in the 
animal fats ‘‘eraved by those who are thinly clad, cold, perpetu- 
ally hungry and weary of the meal soup, the boiled potato, the 
bit of bread and herring on which they must live and have lived 
for many months.”’ 

Unemployment is extensive. Of the entire population of 
Germany—62,000,000—14.5 per cent. are supportéd at the 
expense of the Government by the unemployment dole. From 
10 per cent. to 40 per cent. of the population in the cities 
visited, we are told, have no other income or means with 
which to buy food, shelter, heat and clothing than the publie 
dole of approximately $2.50 a week for a family (man, wife 
and two children under fourteen years of age). While 
salaries have been reduced from one-fourth to three-fourths of 
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NO ROOM :*FOR HATE 


So finds Dr. Haven Emerson in his 
investigation of hunger and poverty 
in many parts of Germany. 


per cent. to 50 per cent. since 1913, and at the present time 25 
per cent. of all public servants are being discharged, with no 
probability of their obtaining other employment. Dr. Emerson 
continues: 


‘The ery is for work, the right to be busy, something to do to 
help themselves, anything but this dumb waiting for the next 
unknown handicap: .And this is not only the vacant-minded 

gloom of the hod-carrier, of the hand-to- 
]»-miouth.laborer. In this grinding poverty 

~<there can be no demand for those whose 
~* services are the real riches of a community. 
The lists of applicants for public help, the 
rosters of the unemployed contain an ever- 
increasing number of physicians, painters, 
artists of many kinds, skilled workers in 
metals and wood, business men and women, 
tailors and the whole range of a formerly 
prosperous middle class whose income from 
earnings and investments has come to an 
end. : 

»s-‘*In Dresden during the past four months 
five thousand people of the middle class have 
appealed to the publie relief office for the 
weekly dole, often persuaded to take this 
step by the visitimg nurse whose call to help 
in sickness revealed the actual want in homes 
of apparent comfort where self-respect still 


of publicdependents. The most fundamental 
faith of modern man has been wrecked by 
destroying the savings and credit, the results 
of thrift and industry of two generations. A 
process as ruthless and relentless as that of 
war is now under way among masses of 
herded but leaderless people. The progress 
of labor in the past thirty years, the pro- 
tection of the producer, the safeguards of 
age, sickness, unemployment, the assurance 
of receiving the postponed benefits of a life 
of energy and intelligent self-support, have 
all been swept out of the reach of those 
whose lives and: whose children depended 
most upon the stability of national credit 
and trust.” 


As an act of eourtesy and to check against the informa- 
tion they might have, Dr. Emerson laid his findings before 
the British High Commissioner in Cologne and the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairsin Paris. The one substantiated Dr. Emer- 
son’s data and added ‘‘ pointed facts’”’ of his own, and the other 
“‘made no objection to the facts of increasing sickness and 
death among German ehildren.’”’ Dr. Emerson concludes 
that— 


‘‘Germany needs our material help now and in generous mea- — 


sure. Hate, and in its milder form, indifference to suffering, is an 
unworthy excuse for being close-fisted; and both hatred and 
stinginess are alien to the traditional personal and: national 
policies of our people. . 

“But as sickness and deaths are but the partial penalties now 
being paid for the destruction of industry and credit, so the help 
which may come through feeding the hungry, tending the sick 
and protecting the well against disease can be but a brief and 
feeble palliative. Statesmanship, international.’ unselfishness, 
foreign commerce, reestablishment of faith in the financial policy 
of the Government, honesty in searching for new sources of reve- 
nue and making them bear a burden comparable to that of the 
wage-earner—these must bring the final answer to the question, 
but in the meantime we, in the midst of plenty, will see our own 
problems in a fairer light if we cast off-the blanket of aloofness, 
the cold scorn and hate bred by our disgust and distrust of the 
policy of pre-war and war Germany and enter whole-heartedly 
into the harvest of helpfulness in which greater winnings will be 
earned for their and our children than can ever come by playing 


the easy part of conscious virtue, so natural to victory and . 


material success. 
“Nothing but an increase of friendliness can come to our chil- 


dren from transfer of material wealth across the Atlantie as an 
investment in other children’s lives,”’ 


7 


pre-war value, the cost of all necessities has increased from 10 


held the family back from joining the army | 
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DIVIDENDS FROM THE NEAR EAST 


ED, HOUSED AND CLOTHED by American charity, 

50,000 Greek and Armenian orphans in the Near East are 

trying to balance their debt in the only way they can, 
by learning to pay their way as they go and to do their 
part of the world’s work. Their chief problem now is self-sup- 
port, for bread and shoes can not always come from their good 
friends across the sea. When conditions are normal, rivalries for 
domain ended, and religious animosities soothed, they hope to 
settle down as citizens worthy of all the sacrifices made in their 
behalf. Much has been written of the great work being carried 
on among these waifs of the Near East, of their need and of the 
answer from American homes, and it is worth while to render an 
occasional report of what is being accomplished toward making 
them men and women, capable to carry the burden and responsi- 
bilities of life. They have no wish to be pauperized, we are told; 
they are not ‘“‘lying down on the job.” 
earnest, they are making a strong 
effort to show their gratitude by being 
responsive and amenable, by aiding in 
the running work of the orphanages, 
and by fitting themselves to “graduate” 
from the institutions as soon as their 
guardians deem them fit to carry on 
alone. In the mass, writes Mabell S. 
C. Smith in Our World (New York), 
they show certain admirable qualities. 


Self-respecting and 


They have prodigiousenergy and amaz- 
ing thrift. Their early experience bred 
unusual independence and initiative, 
for at an age when most youngsters are 
still in the nursery these children were - 
wandering unattended and fending for 
themselves like little animals. Now 
they are being better equipped for the 
struggle, and every child knows that the 
must be able to earn his living when he 
is sixteen, at the latest. Every chance 
is given them by the Near East Relief, 
and grateful cooperation on the part of 
the orphans is accorded. To show his 
appreciation an orphan at Diarbekir 
assembled these rules, which the writer incorporates in her article: 


«1, Every person which live in orphanage, they mustn’t think 
that they are free. 

“9. Any person without special permission, they mustn’t go 
any place. 

“3 Tn the food time, everybody must be present. 

“4. In pray time, you must be present and specially you will be 
still and quiet. 

“¢5. Nobody must go to bed, until he has done pray for his self. 

«6. In the morning when you are awake from your sleeping, 
you mustn’t make any voice, if you make voice, the others will 
be awake. 

“7 Byery person must make his work and duty with faith- 
fully not to show to the mens, but for the God. 

“8 Every girl, they must be careful do not speak lie and 
beware to speak bad and unhonest word. 

“9 Be careful to not be thief and not quarrel with each other. 

“10, Everybody must speak with each other with lovely and 
kindly. 

**11. Every person, mustn’t blasphem never, nor to say don- 
key, dog and such bad words, because you are created like the 
picture of God. ; 

“192. All of them that they did not obey this orders, they will 


be punished.” 

In teaching, the Near East Relief takes upon itself the duties 
of parenthood. Without disturbing the religious traditions of the 
young people or inculeating new doctrines, it gives them an 
ethical training that develops character “broad enough to forgive 
the hatreds of the past, balanced enough to be truthful and honest 


America can not always feed them, 
a trade to support themselves.: 
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in the present. Loyalty to the cptifitriesin-yhtich they are. 


citizens is imprest on them whilgtheit “petural Tove of their mage . 
AS for schooling, Be 


and people is not discouraged ¢” 
i / 


“They are all taught the three R’s, some, history nd_elemen- 
tary science. The more apt are given extra’ timetor sthidal {pile 
really clever will be educatedfor the profesbignisy ~Therbhind are 
receiving both mental and finger training in special ‘sehdols, and 
a school of nursing is turningout gompetent young Florence 
Nightingales. Soe 

“No child will go out from an orphanage unpreparedh to weet. 
the world. Inside these big community homes both boys. and 
girls do all the work necessary to swing the household. While 
cultivating the domestic crafts, such as tailoring, dressmaking, 
cooking, carpentry, cabinet-making, gardening, the children are 
providing themselves with gainful occupations, but, in addition, 
they are privileged to choose from a long list of trades. They may 
elect to be metal workers or masons or printers or potters— | 
whatever the choice, they are helped to satisfy it. 

“Local governments are cooperating in forwarding agricultural 
training by allocating land. In the Caueasus agricultural schools 


Photographs by courtesy of the Near East Reliet 


APPRENTICES IN INDEPEN DENCE 
and these remnants of the Near East peoples are learning 


and experimental farms are established on this land and American 
farm machinery clanks over the fields around Ararat where Noah 
unloaded from the. Ark the farming tools that have served his 
descendants as models ever since. 

“The Greek Government has donated 2,000 acres for buildings 
and farms on the island of Syra, and the orphans have already 
raised incredible amounts of tomatoes during the few weeks of 
their tenancy. On the mainland boys on other government 
allotments are studying the selection of cattle and seed and the 
use of tractors and diskers and loaders, 

“Tn the Caucasus the boys have built village homes with their 
own hands; on the Aigean island of Syra, they are just finishing 
a group of fifteen stone buildings to house 3,000 children; at 
Nahr Ibrahim and Antilyas they are putting up wooden dormi- 
tories; at Nazareth they are enlarging existing buildings. 

“Tn some of the orphanages the larger children are earning 
even before their ‘graduation.’ Tho girls at Ghazir and Sidon 
find a ready market in Beirut for jellies and embroideries; the 
boys of the Schneller Orphanage sell their cabinet work in 
Jerusalem; in Aleppo the Street of Near East Relief is lined with 
little shops housing orphan tailors, dressmakers, upholsterers, 
silversmiths, and so on.” ; 


These Aleppo children, we are told, work on a plan by which 
they turn into the orphanage a certain part of their earnings to 
pay for their living expenses, bank another fraction, and retain 
a third to do with as they like. Here and elsewhere the boys and 
girls are supervised for a year by relief workers so that protection 
and assistance may be given them if needed. Again, 


“Tn the Caucasus the boys are building a village in which some 
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of the oldest are living while they work small attached farms. 
When of an age to marry they will be encouraged to choose brides 
from the older orphan girls. At Alexandropol a bank has been 
established to further saving on the part of the young workers. 
“These are some of the concrete expressions of the orphans’ 
desire to work out their own salvation. With American aid and 
euidance, they give promise of completing a fine record.” 


WHY INFIDELS ARE DISCOURAGED 


THEISTS ARE ALMOST IN DESPAIR. it seems, be- 
A cause Christianity is not being destroyed and religious 
belief eliminated from the human mind, and an infidel 

who styles himself a freethinker views the situation as a tragic 
climax to his best hopes for a Godless world. Even the fact that 


A RETURN ON AN INVESTMENT IN CHARITY 


When they have finished their course of instruction, made possible by Near 
dressmakers to the “‘first families’? in Aleppo. 


religion is becoming more “‘liberal’’ is no gain to atheism, since, 
we are told, it merely makes religion more tolerable. However, 
this discouraged infidel forces comfort from the fact, as he states 
it, that some religious beliefs are losing their authority. Con- 
sidering all the violent turmoil which is stirring pulpit and pew 
and the fear occasionally exprest by religious leaders themselves 
that the world is on the toboggan, it will not be amiss to set down 
the atheists’ view of the situation. 

It is no light task to war against so solid a position as that 
held by religious belief, confesses Chapman Cohen, editor, in 
The Freethinker (London), and therefore, it is something if his 
fellow atheists can see ‘‘unmistakable signs of the enemy’s 
weakening.’’ But while the believer is comforted by the length 
of life of religious beliefs, we are told, the unbeliever is strength- 
ened by considering their mortality. ‘‘For the most tenacious 
of religious beliefs and religious institutions weaken before the 
gradual development of humanity. They can survive oppression, 
but they succumb to the advance of knowledge and the growth 
of race.” But, as Mr. Cohen reviews the times for his followers, 
religious beliefs are not showing any marked signs of sueeumbing 
to the assaults upon them. He proceeds: 


“It is not easy to point to any marked advance of Free- 
thought in any special direction during the past year. The 
Blasphemy Laws remain unrepealed, there has been no direct 
move in the direction of removing the Bible from the schools, and 
so leaving the child mind free from theological pressure. The 
iniquity of the State subsidizing all the religious sects by re- 
mitting all rates and taxes on their buildings remains, and there 
has been no help given to Freethinkers in the way of clearing 
religious ceremonies from our civic life. Bigots still continue 
active against anything in the shape of direct Freethought— 


altho they save their faces somewhat by offering a little patronage 
to a form of ‘liberal’ thinking which is never likely to do them 
much harm, and which may even help them by diverting atten- 
tion from the real issue. And the newspaper boycott on Free- 
thought news continues with unabated strength. All this is on 
the losing side of the account. On the other hand, there is no 
mistaking the fact that so far as the general public is concerned, 
religious beliefs are fast losing their authority. Religion is 
commended to the people, not on account of its doctrinal truth 
so much as because of its fancied utility. What are facetiously 
called advanced preachers are content to recommend religion on 
much the same grounds that a politician advises the making of 
a new road or a new system of sanitation. Freethinking ideas, 
the direct challenge to the whole circle of religious beliefs, have 
become so common that they no longer excite surprized com- 
ment, save in the less developed parts of the country. All these 
are important items on the profit side of the ledger, and they 
form the basis on which our plans 
for the future must rest.” 


But the profit side of the ledger 
shows too much blank space to 
suit Mr. Cohen, and he admits 
that it is quite easy to over- 
estimate the 
liberalism in matters of religion. 


importance of a 


The churches, he finds, have ac- 
commodated themselves to new 
ideas, but there is no cheer in 
that, either, ‘‘the truth of the 
situation being that religion is 
never so dangerous as when it is 
accommodating, and the more it 
becomes so, the greater the need 
to keep its true nature before the 
public mind.”” After all, he goes 
on, “it is not a liberalizing of 
Christianity we are aiming at, but 
its destruction. No other end 
than that is worth bothering 
about, because to pursue the end 
of rationalizing Christianity is 
only to pave the way for its restoration.’”’ He proceeds: 


East Relief, these girls will be 


“The rationalizing of religion is one of the gravest dangers 
to genuine Freethought. That is a sentence which all Free- 
thinkers would do well to take for a New Year’s motto. There 
is no real gain. to progress if a man or a Chureh gives up the 
plainly anthropomorphie god of the Bible and rests content with 
a god who is only a watered-down edition of the old one. There 
is no real gain to give up belief in the demons and angels of the 
New Testament and to console oneself with other angels and 
demons of a little less objectionable character. We do not speak 
of a man as a genuinely reformed character if he gives up bur- 
glary and takes to picking pockets. What gain is it for men and 
women to disown the literal inspiration of the Bible if they con- 
tinue to impress upon the nation the importance of keeping the 
Bible in front of all as a book socially valuable to the people and 
demand for it a privileged position in schools and colleges? 
These things are only making religion more tolerable, holding off 
the Freethinking attacker until such time as the defenders have 
regained their strength. It is not the precise form in which 
certain ideas are cast that we are fighting but the ideas them- 
selves. We are not fighting the orthodox Christian conception 
of God only, but the idea of God. It is the idea of a future life 
as dominating this one against which we war, not the precise 
form of the idea as set forth by this or that Church. And the 
more the churches, by their concessions to Freethought, disguise 
the real nature of their teaching and of their aims, the more 
important it is that we should make their real aims and their 
real teaching plain to the people. 

“Our spoken propaganda should be increased at least tenfold, 
the distribution of our literature should be intensified fifty- 
fold. The Churches see to it that their message is carried 
everywhere. Can not we do something to see that our message 
is spread aproad to the same extent? Let us be more aggres- 
sive. .. . For I believe with Kingdon Clifford that if religion 
is a lie, it should not be whispered in secret, but shouted from 
the housetops.” 
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On the floor is shown 
Gold Seal Congoleum Rug 
No. 516. In the 6x9 ft. 
site, it costs only $9.00. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
, OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


x 
REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP. CLOTH 


Look for this Gold Seal 


You will find it (printed in dark green 
on a gold background) on the face of 
every genuine, guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug. This Gold Seal is 
your guarantee of satisfaction or your 
money refunded. Look for it! 
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Rugs that Are Easy to Clean 


Sunshine, flowers and friendly colors—what a 
homelike charm they give! And how the Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug sets off the simple yet artistic 
furnishings of this room! 


Made in a wealth of attractive patterns it’s easy 
tofind just the Congoleum Rug that suits yourtaste. 
For living or dining room there are rich Oriental 
motifs; restful floral effects for bedrooms, and 
neat tile reproductions for the kitchen. 


Entirely seamless, these rugs are waterproof 
and always lie flat without any kind of fastening. 
All the cleaning the firm, sanitary surface ever 
needs is a few easy strokes of a damp mop. 
Furthermore, the prices are so low that you will 
find it real economy to use them all over the house. 
6 x 9 feet $ 9.00 The patterns illustrated 1%x3 feet $ .60 
1% x 9 feet 11.25 are made in the five large 3 x3 = feet 1.40 


9 .x 9 feet 13.50 sizesonly. Thesmallerrugs Ly 
9 x10% feet 15,75  aremadeinother designs 3 x4 feet 1.95 


9 x12 feet 18.00 toharmonize with them. 3 x6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted 
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ADY GREGORY, Imnown to us as 
director of the Abbey Theater 
Players, writes.a,long poem in The New 
Republic, naming, over the heroes who 
stood up for Irish freedom. She puts a song 
into an old woman’s mouth, and as the 
woman sings she lights one candle after 
another, each from the: fiame of the pre- 
ceding. We take up her song after the 
fourth candle: 


THE OLD WOMAN REMEMBERS 


By Auausta GREGORY 


(She lights the fifth candle.) 


With five and five score years gone by 
Tone and Lord Edward struck the ball— 
My grief such hurlers had to die 
‘ And leave the goal to the. Gall! 
* So.each new age breaks each:new hope, 
» And so in eighteen-hundred-three, 
; | Another twisting of the rope 
' Set Robert Emmet’s spirit free. 
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+ (She lights the sixth candle.) 


In Easter week the wisp was lit 

Waked Dublin from her drowsy years; 

I moan the battle-anger, yet 

What did we ever win by tears? 
The‘ballad singers long have cried 

The shining names of far-away; 

Now let them rhyme out those that died 
With the three colors, yesterday. 


Aye and today. That quick quenched flame,* 
Thin rushlight in the dipper’s hand, 

Burnt out before his fulness came, 

His name a Saint’s, with Saints to stand. 

Or him} the skillet and the mould 

Had rounded right to Nature's plan; 

Terence, who waned, while moons grown old 
Thrice gazed on an unconquered man. 


(She lights the seventh candle.) 
(Having lighted the seventh candle she stands up:) 


This is our rosary of praise 

For some whose names are sung or said 
Through seven hundred years of days 
The silver beads upon the thread. . . . 


(She goes to the window as if startled and listens for 
a moment then comes back and stands beside the table:) 


My grief if ever they have heard 
The keen on every countryside 
In our dark winter, or got word 
How brother by his brother died! 


But who forgives shall be forgiven. 

It’s likely in the Shining Land 

Before that company in Heaven 

From Cathal’s hand and Michael's hand 
The barren shadow-weapons fall, 

The bitter battle-angers cease; 

And so God give to them and all 

The blessing of his lasting peace! 


* Hevin Barry. 
+ Terence McSwiney. 


THERE is felicity in this lyrical protest of 
the soul for freedom. Itisin The Overland 
Monthly and Out West Magazine (San 
Francisco): 


GYPSY FOLK 
By Don W. Farran 


Across the bog and up the lane 
The gypsy folk are coming, 

Singing through the charcoal mist 
That rests upon the hill; 


A dog is yelping in the brush 
And gypsy-folk are humming 
Tunes their fathers wove in thought 
That keep them restless still; 


A dream to find at evening, 
A day to watch it go, 

And fortune for the finding 
Where the seven winds blow! 


Ah; I was born a gypsy 
But life has held’me here, 
Tempting me with lovely things 
Of ivory and gold; 
Painted wagons creak tonight 
And gypsy-folk are near, 
Singing songs I l6nged to know 
While I was growing old; 


A bright coin to cross my palm, 

A whisper soft and low, 

And gypsy-folk who've waited long 
Calling me to gol 


God! What have I to keep me 
From walking down the lane? 
Living forty years beside 
: Aman TI cannot love! —. 
' All my sons have gone to war; 
And died in. mud and rain, 
And I shall go to join them 
With the same sky above; 


A love to find at. sunrise, 

A song to sing at noon, 

And gypsy-folk who wait for me— 
I am coming soon! ; 


We take this from the London Spectator, 
and find it a metrical gem: 


LOVE IN JEOPARDY 


By HuMBERT WOLFE 


Here by the rose-tree 
They planted once 
Of Love in Jeopardy 
An Italian bronze, 


Not love the conqueror, : 
Not love with wings, | 

But a boy waiting for 
Perilous things, 


His bow unstrung, 
Unsounded the zither, 

And the delicate young 
Hands clasped together, 


As grave as the first 

Boy with the first maiden, 
Outside of the curst 

Closed gates of Eden. 


But they have ravished 
Away this love, 

And he is not cherished 
Nor spoken of, 


Save, when as fluted 
From Eden, blows 

For two the transmuted 
Phrase of the rose, 

Thorn-note, blossom-note, 
Note of the petal, 

Cool as the rain, but 
Trembling a little, 


As though, brought hither 
_ From far, one sung 
To a mute zither 

With bow unstrung, 


How by a rose-tree 
They planted once 

Of Love in Jeopardy 
An Italian bronze. 


WE shall not question too closely about 
the speaker whether we find him a ‘‘long- 
shoreman”’ or a more highly civilized type 
who chooses to see through another’s eyes. 
It is in Scribner’ s: 


LONGSHORE 


By Tuomas CaLpEcotT CHUBB 


Oh, I am tired to death of the drab wharf miles! 

I should like to sweep with the drift of the ebb to 
sea, . 

Past all this rotting of ships moored to weedy piles. 

Give me a cruddled waste where the waves move 
free! : 


Beaten gold on a thousand spires of flame, 

Petty voices that cry from an irritable heart, 

All of man’s pent up restlessness, all of man’s 
shame; 

I am sick of these, I would have gray space for my 
part! 


There is not a vehemence here that the sea has not 
known. : 

All of this strife is a little thing to the seass. 

What is longshore love to,the sea’s love for its own? 

Its nervous repose to the ocean's passion for ease? 


The floe is smudgy with dirt.’} The ferries squeal. 

There are grimy things our small moods can wor- 
ship before. 

I'll have only one god who can bid me to kneel. 

I'll worship a manly god out of sight of the shore. 


Perhaps this is febrile unrest? Then unrest has 
spoken, : 

Though inarticulately, at all petty things: 

Send me a wide gray space by dark land unbroken, 

A wild place where wet waves break and a wet 
wind stings. 


Txe Whitcomb Riley tradition is still 
lively in his native State, as this in the 
Indianapolis Star shows. Perhaps this will 
do for platform rendering: 


SILAS SLOCUM 


By WALTER GREENOUGH 


Old Silas Slocum always said 
That he’d about as leave be dead 
As livin’,»if he had jhis way, 

On ev'ry February day! 


“T jest don’t blame th’ groun’-hog none, 
For toddlin’ out to seek th’ sun, 

An’ then jest tearin’ back to bed 

In February,”’ Silas said. 


But Silas Slocum was th’ man 

That used to take his palm-leaf fan, 
An’ set outside his door an’ cuss, 
Whenever July bothered us. 


An’ in th’ spring, Old Silas groaned 
About th’ farms his brother owned, 
An’ said th’ rains had been so bad, 
They’d washed out ev’ry crop he'd had! 


An’ when September an’ its smiles, 
Come loafin’ in across th’ miles, 

Old Silas sighed, an’ said th’ drought 
Had ruined people—jest about! 


As for December, Silas thought 

There wasn’t nothin’ God had brought 
To plague th’ dwellers in this clime 
That could compare with winter time. 


But February—oh, my gosh! 

How Silas an’ his boots’d slosh 
Across th’ street—then, weak an’ wet, 
He’d git back home—an’ set, an’ set! 


V alspar-Enamel withstands 


a Five-Day Blizzard! 


The rear axle snapped! Before the 
owner, J. Martin Smith of Glyndon, Mad., 
could secure help a real, old-fashioned 
blizzard set in. He had to leave the car 
where it stood. 

Five days later Mr. Smith returned. 
He was absolutely dismayed at the sight 
of the car—almost entirely covered with 
ice and snow. He located the nearest 
garage and after considerable effort the 
car was towed in. 

“This boat’ll need some painting,” re- 
marked the garage man as he surveyed 
the ice-covered car.- Smith agreed that 
it would. 

Imagine his surprise and relief when he 
returned a few days afterwards to have 
the proprietor say, “Say, Mister, what 
kind of enamel do you use? That snow 
and ice didn’t hurt your car a bit. Look 
at it.” And there it was looking as good 
as ever. 


The answer to the garage man’s ques- 
tion was, “I finished it with Valspar- 
Enamel.” 


Why drive a shabby car? 


Thousands are driving shabby cars to- 
day which could easily be made to look 
like new and have a finish that is water- 
proof and weather-proof. All you need 
when you do the job yourself is a hittle 
Valspar-Enamel, the ideal automobile 
finish. 

Valspar-Enamel is not affected by heat 
or cold and has all the wonderful Valspar 
qualities. 

It is easy to apply and comes in the fol- 
lowing colors: Red—light and deep; Ver- 
milion; Blue—light, medium and deep; 
Green—medium and deep; Ivory; Bright 
Yellow; Gray and Brown. Also Black, 
White, Aluminum and Flat Black. 


Send for samples and color cards today! 
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Postscript 


If you do not care to 
refinish the car yourself 
go to an automobile 
painter for a profes- 
sional job. In a few 


days and at a reason- 
able price he willrefinish 
your car with Valen- 
tine’s Automobile Var- 
nishes and return it as 
bright and new as the 
day you bought it. 
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Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—zoc 
apiece for each 40c sample can checked at 
right. (Only one sample per person of 
each product supplied at this special price.) 
Print full mail address p)ainly. 


Valspar-Enamel (1 
State Color ......--+++ 
Clear Valspar . . 0 
Valspar-Stain . . 0 
State Color ..........++ 


DealerzsiNamesincia crserteeiticlerey cle einielere 
Dealer's: Address) a. <6 0c cle oe vie wneivicis 
Vor Naieneie acter sistec silcapiy sts cite eis eistsiwie pielewit'eiFin negates ioe Rte’ 


Your Address......--sccscrssecvecs 


Reg US, Pat Ofte 


The famous Valspar Lit. Dig. 8-1-24 


botling water test 
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teaching the children geography and the multiplication tables, 
but he was more keenly interested in the constant warfare be- 
tween the gunmen and the decent citizens of the district. 

He was appointed head of a vigilance committee, fought 
criminals all over the Rio Grande Valley, and sent many of them 
to prison. The result was that he was a marked man as far as 


Sy 


UNCLE 
TOM 
BE Att 


Frueh in the New York *‘ Worid’’ 


THE WHIP THAT CHEERS, BUT MAY INVALIDATE 


This is a New York cartoonist’s idea of the way in which Doheny works his will, 
but no reference is made to the fact that he may find his leases canceled for his pains. 


the outlaws were concerned. They sent him a warning to leave 
the country. He ignored it. 

One July day he was walking down the main street of Kingston, 
and a notorious cattle-rustler crouched behind a dry-goods case 
across the way and fired sixteen shots from a Winchester rifle 
at the school-teacher. The man was known as a dead shot, but, 
for some reason, not a bullet from his weapon hit Doheny. Do- 
heny went across the street, arrested the would-be killer, and 
saw that he got a long term in the penitentiary for his various 
misdeeds. 


That was the first of many incidents that have happened to 
Doheny, comments the writer, that have caused credulous and 
superstitious people to say he bears a ‘‘charmed life.’”’ On 
another occasion, we are told: 


Doheny went into a border town for a breath of civilization 
after a long prospecting journey. A liquor-crazed man saw him 
in one of the town’s saloons and, muttering, ‘‘I don’t like your 
looks,”’ drew a revolver and pointed it at Doheny’s back. He 
was about to fire when a friend of Doheny’s, Dan Grady, leapt 
on the man and subdued him in a rough-and-tumble fight. 

“There’s the ‘charmed life’ again,” friends who knew of 
Doheny’s career said. Doheny is ‘‘grubstaking’’ Grady to-day 
and has done so for years. He has repeatedly offered Grady an 


easy life’s job in the city, but Grady insists he wants to live in 


the open spaces. 

A third time Doheny cheated fate was when he fell downa mine- 
shaft and broke both ankles. He was fished out, laid away in 
bandages until the fractures healed, and then went prospecting 
again. 

Doheny got his first finger-tip hold on a bank account and 
a start toward success when he was living ‘‘dead broke” in 
a little hotel on the outskirts of Los Angeles. He was sitting on 
the porch one morning and noticed a wagon-load of brownish 
earth creak past the place. He took a handful of the earth and 
found it tarry and greasy. a 

“What is this?’’ he asked the negro driver of the wagon. 

““Breer!’’’ he answered, the negro’s crude way of saying 
“brea,” the Spanish word for pitch. 

“Where does it come from?’’ Doheny demanded. 

“Near Westlake Park.” ‘ 

Doheny jumped on a street-car, hurried to the place, and 
found the spot where the pitch was being dug. Examining, he 
found it contained a tarry substance which, mixed with the soil, 
made a product that was being used in place of coal by many 
small manufacturing plants. 

Doheny crumbled the dirt between his fingers and figured 
rapidly. He had hunted for gold and he had hunted for silver, 
but oil was entirely out of his line. Still, it seemed to him that 


the tarry liquid in the dirt that was in his hand bore the same 
relation to oil that possibly was below the surface as resin on the 
outside of a tree does to the sap that lies beneath the bark. 

He rushed to an old partner in countless fortune hunts that 
have proved futile, Charles Canfield, and told Canfield of his 
discovery. Canfield believed in it even more than did 
Doheny, and he and Doheny went back to Los 
Angeles, Canfield not having been in California 
at the time of Doheny’s discovery. 


They spent the dime that was the sum total of 
their capital for grapes, as related by the Star 
writer, and they ate grapes and dug with pick and 


shovel in the ‘‘breer”’ pit. Signs of oil increased and 


one day— 


Thirty feet below the surface they unloosened 
a stream of the liquid gold that was destined to pour 
millions of dollars into their pockets and those of 
scores of California landowners who had thought 
that ‘‘breer’’ was nothing but “‘breer.”’ 

Doheny and Canfield put a little well in the’ 
‘“‘breer’’ pit, got enough expense money from it to 
live on, and started” prospecting again. They 
tramped and rode on mule-back over thousands of 
miles of California land, always on the lookout for 
the outcropping of pitch-bearing limestone that they 
had found signaled the presence of oil beneath the 
ground. 

They got control of a great acreage in what are 
now the California oil-fields, and from that point 
their rise to wealth was steady and assured. Can- 
field. died a millionaire, and to-day his family has 
large holdings in the Doheny interests. 

Doheny spread his activities from California to 
Mexico, then all over the world after he became able 
to talk in terms of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
instead of nickels and dimes and quarters. In Mexico, for 
instance, he is in command of companies that own some 
1,400,000 acres of land on the east coast. He is a baron 
whose possessions make those of the gentlemen of feudal days 
appear insignificant. 

’ He has spent nearly a third of a billion dollars—a billion dol- 
lars, mind you, not a million—on surface improvements in Mexico 
alone. He has shipped so much ‘‘black gold”’ out of the terri- 


he! 


lene oT Reis 


SS aae (Copyright, 1824, byyThe Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


WHAT WE REALLY EXPECTED TO FIND 


—Reid for the Bell Syndicate. 


tory that he has made Tampico the second port on this continent 
in value of exports. Over his vast area in Mexico spread miles 
upon miles of pipe-lines, privately built wagon roads, railroad 
tracks, nests of monster storage-tanks, refineries with a capacity 
of 30 million barrels, trucks, tank-cars, caterpillar tractors, 
mule-teams, pumping-stations and roughly built homes for 
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Oakland’s New Finish Makes This Possible 


1 You can drive a True Blue Oak- 2: And then—quickly and easily 3 So that—the original lustrous 
land through rain and mud for wipe off this dirt and mud with body finish of the car is restored 
weeks, allow the spattered mud any kind of cloth, using no soap, in all its beauty without a 


to remain on the finish 


) 


Roadster 


Sport Roadster 1095 


NTIL now—there has never been a 
really enduring automobile body 
finish. For twenty years manufacturers 
have striven to develop a product more 
durable than the finishes inherited from 
the days of horse-driven carriages. 


Through all these years, buyers have 
admired brilliant and beautiful new cars. 
Yet while they admired, they knew that, 
at best, the delicate finishes of these 
cars would be dimmed and aged after a 
few short months of ordinary usage. 
But no enduring body finish was avail- 
able that would withstand the constant 
daily use to which automobiles are in- 
creasingly subjected. 


Happily, those days are gone forever! 
Oakland has revolutioned motor car 
body finishes by the development and 
application of a radically different 
substance—Duco. It is a beautiful, 
durable, weather-proof coating, imper- 
vious alike to sun and wind, rain and 
snow, salt air from the sea and the 
alkaline condition of deserts. 


Oakland's Special Satin Finish retains 
its newness indefinitely. Wiping with a 
dry cloth will restore its original lustre, 
without scratching, even though the car 
be covered with dust, rain spots, mud, 


water or compounds 


damaging scratch or mar! 


oilortar. And itisa fact that the more 
frequently the finish is rubbed, the more 
beautiful it becomes. 


Oakland’s Special Satin Finish is more 
than capable of meeting the severest 
demands of all-season motoring. Even 
sulphuric acid, or the chemicals of fire 
extinguishers, have been sprayed on it, 
and then wiped off, leaving no marring 
trace. Certainly, therefore, no road or 
weather condition met anywhere in 
country or city driving, winter or sum- 
mer, can harm this remarkable finish. 


While durability is its prime virtue, 
every one who has seen this new finish 
enthuses over its beauty and individual- 
ity. Its satiny sheen is distinctive and 
different. It breathes refinement and 
richness. 


How fitting that the True Blue Oakland 
—the car with the new six-cylinder 
engine, four-wheel brakes, permanent 
top, automatic spark advance, central- 
ized controls, and so many other exclu- 
sive features—should be the first car to 
offer this remarkable finish! 


This—in itself—is reason enough why 
you should see the True Blue Oakland 
before buying any new motor car, 
regardless of price. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


- $995 Sport Touring $1095 
Business Coupe 1195 
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Coupe for Four $1395 
Sedan . - - 1445 


PREP TT A Eee 


Glass Enclosures—Tour- 
ing $60, Roadster $40. 
All prices fo. b. factory 
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workers. Out of Tampico ply half a hundred Doheny oil-tank™~ liberally of the bonds of the doubtful republic. He gave $200,- 


steamers. All this from aman who, with a companion, spent 
a dime for grapes in Los Angeles because they could get a lot 
of grapes for a dime. 


Doheny, we are informed, is not a quiet, conservative million- 
aire like Rockefeller or Ford. When he wants things, we are 


assured— 


He goes out and gets them, no matter the cost. When he 
doesn’t like a man, he is just as apt to take a punch at his face 
as not. He did that with an architect who was in charge of the 
building of a conservatory on Doheny’s private estate in Los 
Angeles. The architect took the punch and retaliated with 
a suit for $25,000. Doheny settled out of court. 

When Doheny travels, he spends money freely. He is 
the ‘‘Pullman porters’ delight.’’ He never tips less than 
a dollar—he probably has not heard the jingle of silver 
money in his pocket for years. 

In the Chester Park estate 
Doheny has a vast steel, con- 
erete and leaded-glass con- 
servatory, 77x230 feet in size. 
In it is one of his pet hobbies, 
the largest collection of palms 
in the world. Every known 
species of the tree is there. 
The specimens were brought 
from all parts of the tropics, 
from Mozambique, Sahara, 
Hawaii, the Canary Islands, 
Guatemala, the Amazon. Ad- 
joining the conservatory is an 
equally lavish natatorium, 
whose interior was built to 
rival the famous baths of 
Rome. Another building is 
devoted entirely to orchids, 
and houses specimens that 
have been brought from places 
thousands of miles distant. 

Doheny’s yacht, the Casiana, 
is said to be the finest private 
craft afloat. It measures 287 
feet over all, and has storage 
capacity for a journey of seven 
thousand miles. It takes 
thirty-eight officers and men 
to handle it. The guests’ 
staterooms are finished in rare 
woods. All the richness that 
abounded wealth can afford 
has been put into the fittings. 

Doheny lives to enjoy life 
and he wants his friends to enjoy it withhim. He has corpora- 
tion interests, aside from his oil properties, from coast to coast. 
He is part owner of the great private banking house of Blair & 
Co., in New York, for instance. The Pan-American, Huasteca, 
and Petroleum Transportation Companies credit him on their 
books for hundreds of millions of dollars. 


DOUCR-RE-MI- FA - 
SOL- LA- SI- pouch ’ 


The story of his acquisition of his magnificent town house in 
Chester Place, in the heart of Los Angeles, says the writer, 
shows how he does things: 


There were some forty mansions in the fashionable residential 
park that is Chester Place when Doheny bought his home. 
Desiring to dictate who his neighbors should be, he bought the 
entire block—every house in it. 

The yacht has proved a good business investment for Doheny, 
as well as having been the means of affording him and his friends 
many a day of pleasure. Doheny desired larger accommoda- 
tions for his ships in Los Angeles harbor, but had some trouble 
getting them. Entirely aside from the matter, he turned the 
Casiana over to one of the harbor commissioners for a junket to 
Hawaii. The commissioner returned home and told reporters 
he had had a fine time. It was noticed that Doheny later re- 
ceived very satisfactory consideration of his desires on the harbor 
matter. 

Doheny has been quick to contribute to any charity that met 
his approval. 
hordes of starving natives in his wake, Doheny filled a ship with 
provisions valued at $200,000 and sent it to Tampico for the 
sufferers. He built a radium annex for the Good Samaritan 
hospital in Los Angeles at a cost of $100,000. The institution 
is an Episcopalian one. When the Irish people were fighting 
for their liberty, he gave large sums to the cause and bought 


THE “DOUGH” SONG FROM DOHENY 


—Wahl in the Sacramento Bee. 


When Villa ravaged Mexico in 1914 and left. 


000 to the last Democratic campaign fund, and $25,000 to the 
Republican one. To-day he is bearing the entire expense of 
erecting for St. Vincent’s Roman Catholic church in Los Angeles, 
a new edifice that will cost between a half a million and a million 
dollars. 

The oil investigation before the Senate committee doubtless 
has Doheny thinking hard and deeply these days, but it seems 
likely he regards it as just another hectie period in a hectic hfe. 
There has been ‘‘something doing’’ with him as far back as he 
can remember, and this is the latest ‘‘something.” 


“Doheny, and the Mania for Power,” runs a recent headline 
in ‘‘The Daily Mirror of Washington,” published in the New 
York Evening Post. The writer, Clinton W. Gilbert, who made 
something of a stir with his recent volume, ‘“‘The Mirrors of 
Washington,” reports and philosophizes: 


I have tried to piece to- 
gether a picture of the psy- 
chology of Doheny by borrow- 
ing from two men who had 
opportunities of observing him, 
one within his office, the other 
working with him for the Irish 
Republic. All you get out of 
his testimony before the Sen- 
ate committee and his known 
acts are some jigsaw scraps 
of a personality. A poor 
prospector who struck it rich, 
very rich indeed; a man who 
lends $25,000,000 to the Presi- 
dent of Mexico; a man who 
lends or gives $100,000 to a 
Cabinet member from whom 
he expects a valuable lease, 
who sends about money in 
suit-cases, who tears signatures 
from notes, who almost boasts 
that he will make $100,000,- 
000 from naval oil-lands, who 
has an inordinate passion for 
collecting ex-Cabinet members 
as others collect old masters, 
who breaks before the Senate 
inquiry like some poor devil 
under the third degree. 

“Why does he want to go on 
making all this money?” asks 
one of these two men who 
knows him well. ‘‘Several 
years ago he had an offer of 
$60,000,000 for his interests. He’s an old man; why does he go on, 
especially in such a fashion as this? What is it that drives him?”’ 

“Almost a mania for power,” the other tells me. ‘‘He hires 
ex-Cabinet officers for the sense of power that it gives him to have 
ex-Secretaries of the Treasury, ex-Secretaries of the Interior 
and ex-Attorneys-General working for him. He tosses about the 
Government of Mexico, setting up one President and pulling 
down another. He blocks the recognition of Mexico and has it 
recognized when he chooses, or at least he flatters himself that 
he does. _He loans money to a foreign Government like one of 
those medieval banker-princes. He makes war on Great Britain 
in Ireland. He juggles a Mexican Republic in one hand and the 
Irish Republic in the other. If you cross him in the slightest 
matter, he becomes apoplectie with rage.’’ 

“He did not see anything wrong in sending that suit-case full 
of money to Fall,”’ says the first. ‘I'll tell you why. If he had 
seen anything out of the way about it, he wouldn’t have sent his 
own boy with the money. That boy, Eddie, is the apple of his 
eye. Whatever he might do himself, he would rather lose his 
right hand than see Eddie do anything that seemed to him 
questionable.”’ 

“He is absolutely unmoral,” explains the second. ‘I don’t 
say immoral, but unmoral. People with a mania for power never 
have a sense of the moral quality of their acts. When he gives 
in an off-hand way $250,000 to the Irish cause, it’s simply love 
of the display of power which actuates him. To him there is 
no difference between dealing with the American Government 
and dealing with the Mexican Government. Neither may 
stand in his way.” 

it looks to me like a good explanation. The cracking on the 
witness stand is easy to comprehend on this theory. All his 
power suddenly crumbled about him, and for the first time in 
his life he faced an unpleasantly great power. 
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ome basic questions and answers 


What is the purpose of lubrication? 


To minimize friction in machinery, to 
make it operate smoothly, efficiently, and 
economically—therefore, to increase both 
the productivity of your machinery and 
your net operating profits. 


What are the effects of correct lubri- 


cation in a plant? 


By smoother operation and lessened wear 
to bring about— 


—increased production, 
—-savings in power cost, 
—savings in wear and repairs, 
—reduction of break-downs. 


Why will one oil provide better lubri- 


cation than another? 


One lubricating oil may be made from 
correctly selected crude stocks. Another 
oil may not. .One oil may be manufac- 
tured with highly technical skill. An- 
other oil may not. One oil may be cor- 
rect in body, quality and character to 
meet a given mechanical requirement. 
Another oil may not. 


In what way do machines vary that 


they require different oils? 


Machines vary widely in construction, 
conditions of operation and in character 
of work performed. All these factors 
affect the problem of lubrication. An oil 
that would correctly lubricate one piece 
of machinery would damage or might 
even wreck another. The selection of the 
correct lubricant demands scientific study 
and expert analysis. Guess-work is folly. 


Vacuum Oil Company 


N E W 


A BROAD SERVICE TO INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Practically every leading builder of in- 


approve Gargoyle Lubricating Oils. 
Take the leading industries and the ten 


H ow can you, as an executive, deter- 
mine what oils will give you best 
lubrication in your plant? 


1—Invite the lubrication advice of a 
company. that has become known all 
over the world as specialists in scientific 
lubrication. 


9—Let a Vacuum Oil Company repre- 
sentative tell you in what particulars 
correctly selected oils can improve oper- 
ating results. You will find him thor- 
oughly familiar with machinery and 
thoroughly competent to suggest im- 
provements in your lubrication methods. 


3—Put him in contact with your superin- 
tendent or engineer. If together they 
believe it advisable, arrange to have the 
Vacuum Oil Company make a Lubrica- 
tion Audit of your machinery, without 
obligation. 


4—Review the Audit personally when 
completed. You will then be in a posi- 
tion to appreciate the possibilities of sci- 
entific lubrication and to judge if the rec- 
ommendations of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany are based on sound reasoning, and 
whether they promise improved operat- 
ing results. 


A letter addressed to the nearest branch 
office, listed below, will pave the way for 
operating economies which you may not 
have considered possible. 


Domestic Branches: 


New York (Main O,fice) Minneapolis Rochester 
Boston St. Louis Oklahoma City 
Chicago Des Moines Peoria 
Philadelphia Dallas Albany 

Detroit Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Me. 
Pittsburgh Milwaukee Springfield, Mass. 
Indianapolis Buffalo New Haven 


YORK GARGOY, 


dustrial machinery has at some time 
conferred with the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany for assistance in solving his lubri- 
cation problems. 

Over 85% of the leading builders of all 
prime mover engines recommend or ap- 
prove the use of Gargoyle Lubricating 
Oils, made by this Company. The ma- 
jority of Builders of the many other kinds 
of industrial machinery recommend or 


leading manufacturers in each industry, 
and you will find that the Vacuum Oil 
Company will be lubricating important 
units in 90% of them. F 

In thousands of plants in all lines of 
industry the Vacuum Oil Company is 
today solving lubricating problems and 
bringing about improved operating 
results. 


Lubricating Oils 


for 


Plant Lubrication 
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Style 20C 
Brown Russia 
Calfskin 
Lace Shoe 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Examine-@ pair of 
Hanover Shoes at any 
Hanover Store. Judge for 
yourself how precisely they 
gratify your Own sense of 
distinction. You’ll find 
quality and style, without 
extravagance; and such 
complete comfort as 


you’ve seldom known. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible because we 
are the only shoemakers in America 
who sell exclusively through our 
own stores, in 62 cities. 


We will fit you from Hanover 
—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 
The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


Style LM258 

Little Men’s 

Brown Russia 
Blucher Lace Shoe 


Resist Rough Play 
Healthy,active boys are hardon the best 
shoes. Hanover Shoes for Boys and 
Little Men are made of staunch, selected 
leathers. That’s why they last long and 
make fewer trips to the menders’, 


$2.50, $3 and $3.50, 


-000 


HE jackals in human form who sneak 

across a battle-field after dark robbing 
the wounded have, from time immemorial, 
points out one enraged critic, been visited 
by one penalty—death. The cries of dis- 
gust and rage which have gone up from 
American newspapers when the final results 
of the Senate Veterans’ Committee investi- 
gation were made public seem to have in 
them some echo of this old rule of warfare. 
“To the eternal shame of the Government 
of the United States, be it recorded,” 
says the New York 
W orld, that: 


It drafted its young 
men for a European 
war for democracy 
against imperialism; 
that it brought back 
its wounded and 
disabled and placed 
them in the care 
of incompetents; that 
out of the $445,000,- 
spent annually 
for their rehabilita- 
tion no less than 25 
per cent., according 
to the report of Gen- 
eral O’ Ryanas counsel 
to the Senate-Com- 
mittee, or $225,000,- 
000 in all, was either 
stolen from the vet- - 
erans or wasted at 
their expense.”’ 


This vast theft and 
waste, continues The 
World, had it come 
directly from the 
Government, would 
have been nothing 
worse than a loss to 
the taxpayers. But 
it was taken from the 
veterans themselves. 
Every dollar appro- 
priated was necessary for the building, 
equipping and maintaining of hospitals or 
the financing of special schools to fit the 
disabled for a return to industry. Every 
dollar diverted meant death or grievous 
disappointment to broken men waiting 
with what patience they could muster for 
adequate care or essential instruction. 
Every dollar absorbed by graft or lost 
through incompetence in the Veterans’ 
Bureau has added to the cursing of the 
United States by lads in hospitals or 
bureau waiting-rooms who had wrecked 
their bodies in our service. 

The report of Senator David A. Reed 
of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Committee was recently presented 
to the Senate with the results of the in- 
vestigation of charges of corruption and 


mismanagement in the administration of- 


the War Veterans’ Bureau. According to 
newspaper reports, while the committee 
makes no formal recommendations for 
criminal proceedings, it does state that it 


! has delivered to the Department of Jus- 


sahnaall 


ROBBING WOUNDED VETERANS 


tice all of the evidence and the transcript 
of testimony which is now being presented 
to a grand jury impaneled at Chicago. 
This is the result of a series of hearings 
which have been going on in Washington 
since the article entitled ‘‘Raw Deals for 
Wounded Veterans’? appeared in Tue 
Literary Dicrest for November 17. At 
that time we quoted at considerable 
length from current comment and from 
two series of very careful private investiga- 
tions of the wounded veteran situation as 


NICE MESS SOMEBODY’S MADE OF IT! 
—Spencer in the Omaha (Nebr.) Morning World-Herald. 


it had developed up to that time. This 
was when'President Coolidge was reported 
to have called for an investigation of the 
persistent charges of graft, and prosecu- 
tion if necessary. Our previous article 
concerned itself mainly with a survey of 
the alleged mismanagement and inefficiency 
in handling of the veterans, and very little 
with the charges of personal graft. Even 
then, however, the question of corruption 
promised, as one paper put it, ‘‘to reach 
the proportions of a scandal unequaled in 
the Federal Government in recent years.” 
Other scandals and rumors of scandals 
since then may have obscured subsequent 
developments in the investigation of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. Yet as 
already quoted points out: 


the paper 


A nation can lose money, can part un- 
wittingly with some of its oil reserves, can 
be cheated by contractors, without bearing 
ineradicable scars. But it can not itself 
cheat its wounded veterans, or allow them 
to be cheated under its sign and seal, 
without irreparable damage to that inti- 
mate side of the national honor which has 
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ESSEX COACH #975 == 


A Six—Built by Hudson 


It Gives Ideal Transportation 


A 30 minute ride will fix that fact so you 
never can forget it. 

Essex alone shares Hudson’s noted advan- 
tages. That means—in this closed car at 
$975—you get the very features that made 
Hudson famous for long life, reliability and 
fine performance. 


You can judge it by not even the widest 
experience of previous Sixes. 


Differs in All These Things 


But thousands, riding ¢ aily, experience a 
new degree of performance smoothness. 
Credit that to the patented Super-Six prin- 
ciple. They tell us that it holds the road 
better at all speeds. Steers easily as a bi- 
cycle. Controls are easy and natural. Easy 
to park. Starts at the touch of your toe. 


‘And smooth, trouble-free operation of 


clutch, transmission and rear axle is assured 
by the fact that they are like Hudson’s, 
too. It rarely calls for attention. Lubri- 
cation for the most part is done with an 
oil can. 


Economical to Buy and Operate 


Gasoline and oil costs are so low in this car 
you can count them real savings. And pro- 
visions made to take up or replace wear at 
such low costs will astonish you. Ask your 
dealer for the parts price list. 

It has aroused more interest than any car 
ever shown by Essex. It is drawing bigger 
crowds. It is selling faster. Everyone is 
talking about it. 

Take a ride. You too will understand why 
thousands are saying the New Essex pro- 
vides ideal transportation. 


A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You 


Touring Model, $850, Freight and Tax Extra 


ESSEX Mom ORS DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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-where did that _ 
loose cap go? 


LOOSE shaving cream cap 

is a lost shaving cream 
cap—sooner or later it’s bound 
to happen. That’s why, on 
caps alone, you can see that 
Williams has a big advantage. 


And when you try Williams, 
@ you'll find that the cream has 
just as distinct advantages as 

the Hinge-Cap: 
— Williams gives a decidedly heavier and 
a far more closely-woven lather. This 
lather holds the moisture in against the 
beard sothat immediate softening takes 

place. 


—Williams lubricates the skin so that 
tazor friction (the scraping feeling) is 
eliminated. There’s actually a thin pro- 
tective film between your face and the 
razor-edge. 


— Williams has an ingredient which keeps 
the skin smooth and free from irritation 
even though you go over your face twice. 

Williams is pure and entirely 
free from coloring matter. It is 
made by shaving-soap specialists. 
And now this shaving cream has 
a Hinge-Cap! 

The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


The J. B. Williams Co., (Canada) Limited 
St. Patrick Street, Montreal 


William 
Shaving Cream 


You can’t lose this cap—» 
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Aqua Velva is our 
newest triumph— 
a scientific after- 
shaving formula. 
For free trial bottle 


write Dept. 23-A. 
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to do with a nation’s obligation toward its 
own citizens. 

Will Irwin, who, as a war correspondent, 
saw exactly what these wounded veterans 
had gone through, tells the story of this 
investigation in seven scathing articles in 
the New York World, which have been 
widely copied elsewhere. The testimony 
which has been brought out before the 
Senate Committee during the past months, 
and published piecemeal in dispatches, is 
here comprest into a series of dramatic 
scenes. Through ‘‘soiled and scaly epi- 
sodes,”’ says Mr. Irwin, they lead up link 
by link to an unbelievable scene in the 
White House, where 
he pictures the best- 
natured of our Presi- 
dents, ‘‘shaking an 
erstwhile friend as a 
terrier shakes a rat.” 
Here begins the ac- 
count: 


One day early in 
1923 a stout, middle- 
aged and roughly well- 
favored man walked 
unsteadily out of the 
White House, his face 
pale, his hands shak- 


ing. Even the 
imperturbable door- 
keeper spared a 


glance of surprize and 
concern as he closed 
the door for the last 
time on Col. Charles 
R. Forbes. 

For two years that 
door had opened 
magically -to his 
knock. While Sena- 
tors and Congress- 
men waited in line 
to ‘‘see the Chief,”’ 
he had walked in as 
he pleased, a welcome 
friend and familiar. 
It would never open 
to him again. <A President of the United 
States had lost his temper—exploded in 
such righteous wrath as the White House 
had never heard since the days of Andy 
Jackson. 

The episode put a period not only to the 
career of Charles R. Forbes, once head 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, but to a piece of 
eraft as big and picturesque as_ these 
United States have ever known. Forbes 
directed for two years a department of 
the Government which spent annually 
more than $450,000,000. 

According ‘to the men who investigated 
its affairs for the Senate, 25 per cent. of this 
expenditure may be charged to graft and 
—by far the greater item —to the 
waste which .always accompanies graft. 
Reckoned over a period of two years, 
that toll of graft and waste amounts to 
$225,000,000. 

That, however, is not the whole story. 
This money, given without question or 
quibble to succor and rehabilitate our 
wreckage of the Great War, was filched 
from the disabled. 

Because the Bureau was disorganized, 


WHAT THIS 


because certain men in its high positions 
were concerned mostly with what they 
could get out of it for themselves, veterans 
of the Great War wasted time at rehabilita- 
tion which did not rehabilitate, coughed 
themselves to death with trench-born 
tuberculosis while waiting for hospitals, 
racked their minds and souls to pieces 
with the lingering effects of shell-shock 
for want of special medical care. 

In spots, efficient men and women, 
working zealously and brilliantly against 
odds of official carelessness and neglect, 
were giving their charges adequate care; 
but they did it without much cooperation 
from above. So many men at the top were 
interested in other things than the care 
and rehabilitation of the disabled! 

This Lieut.-Col. Charles R. Forbes, 
once signal officer with the 33d Division 
in France, adventurer extraordinary in 
life and politics, seems to the detached 
observer the most picturesque figure in 


DISABLED, | 
GRAFTERS 


COUNTRY NEEDS 


—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 


> 


recent American life. Now that he has 
made his exit, it becomes more and more 
apparent that the plot of the drama cen- 
tered round him. The story of his career 
is also the sinister story of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Charles R. Forbes was the son of emi- 
grant parents—some say Scottish, some 
Welsh; but Forbes is distinctly a Scottish 
name. He was born, according to one 
account, on a British vessel at sea. He 
himself has testified before a Senate Com- 
mittee that he is a naturalized citizen. 

At the age of twelve or thereabout he 
entered the Marine Corps as drummer 
ina band. He saw the world with the 
marines until he was honorably discharged 
at the age of fourteen, with his travel 
pay in his pocket and some fancy tattoo- 
ing on his chest and arms. In the 
marines he is remembered as a lively, 
prankish boy. 

He comes again into the Government 
records at the age of twenty-two, when 
he enlisted in the Signal Corps. After a 
few months he deserted at Fort Myer, 
Virginia. Four years afterward he was 
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Sixteen Hundred 


Miles of Cows 


LMAGINE a procession of cows passing your home, 
one after the other, stretching from New York to Dallas, 
Texas—or from Boston to New Orleans,—a distance 


of 1,600 miles. 


If these cows passed you at the rate of one per minute 
you would sit watching them for 16,666 hours—or for 
1,389 days—or for nearly four years. 


I SUCH an exhibition could be arranged, you would 
then admire the magnificent herd of over one million 
cows owned entirely by the members of the Dairymen’ S 
League Cooperative Association—the 70,000 progressive 


farmers. who send direct to you their famous DAIRYLEA 
Brand Evaporated Milk. 


These are the farmers who have made it possible for 
you to have a richer, a creamier evaporated milk, with a 
flavor like cream. That is why DAIRYLEA contains more 
nutritious milk fats and solids. 


L HEN YOU buy DAIRYLEA, you are buying direct 
from the farmers who produce it, and each can has the 
combined guarantee of 70,000 progressive farmers. 


To secure this rich, delicious milk, merely ask 
your grocer for DAIRYLEA. ‘This is the can: 
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Ster ae ped 
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nn Yourself. 


ie A NEW STANDARD FOR EVAPORATED MILK QUALITY 
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BENT BONES STRAIGHT BONES 


that were bent 
by pointed shoes 


that grew straight in 
Educator Shoes 


‘ Men's Modified 
Blucher Oxford 


Room for 5 toes! 


A man can walk up to the world 
with confidence—in this shapely 
‘Modified Educator. Because it 
feels right and looks right. 

Toes growling with corns or win- 
cing from ingrowing -nails— how 
grateful they feel when an Educator 
lets them straighten out and ease 
their troubles! ; 

Modified Educators let feet grow 
as they should. And with all their 
gracious comfort, they please the 
man who values good appearance. 
None genuine without this stamp 
on the sole: 


EDUCATOR SHOES ARE MADE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Q0 0 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Also send for booklet. 
Address: 28 High Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
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apprehended and imprisoned at Fort Strong, 
Massachusetts. 


How he was subsequently reinstated 
without trial, went to the Philippines, rose. 
to the rank of Sergeant and was honorably 
discharged, Mr. Irwin tells in what is 
alleged to be an authentic record of Forbes’s 
career as it was brought out by the testi- 
mony. In Honolulu, says Mr. Irwin, he 
worked intoisland polities, and was Commis- 
sioner of Public Works when ‘‘ opportunity 
walked off the gang-plank of a trans-Pacifie 
steamer” in the person of Senator Warren 
G. Harding, already a presidential possi- 
bility. It was due, says the writer, to the 
friendship based then on Forbes’s magneti¢ 
personality, that when he came back from 
the World War, a Colonel with the D. 8. M. 
and the Croix de Guerre, he was able to 
secure the appointment as head of the 
newly consolidated Veterans’ Bureau. It 
is here, we are told, as head of the most 
expensive branch of the Government, that 
the career of Forbes reached its climax. 

From here on Mr. Irwin’s six other arti- 
cles evolve themselves into a series of 
astonishing pictures, based largely on the 
testimony of witnesses called before the 
Senate Committee. The first is of Forbes 
and Ehas Mortimer, the agent for various 
firms which sold supplies to the Govern- 
ment. It was Mortimer’s testimony be- 
fore the Senate which was most damaging 
to Forbes—testimony which Forbes largely 
denies. The second story is of the Liver- 
more, California, hospital transaction in 
which appears Charles L. Crammer, legal 
adviser to the Veterans’ Bureau, who after- 
ward shot himself. Other stories taken 
from the testimony describe ‘“junkets 
and joy rides” across the country. Mr. 
Irwin mentions “‘picturesque Rough and 
Ready Island,’’ where, according to Mr. 
Mortimer: 


“There was a bar running the length of | 


the room, and a bartender, like a ghost of 
old years, was mixing drinks—‘anything 
you wanted.’”’ 


The story of the so-called ‘‘ Pontiac deal’’ 
and of various other deals involving hospi- 
tal building contracts has been too widely 
published to need quoting here. It must be 
remembered that most of the allegations, 
sworn testimony and otherwise, have been 
more or less completely denied by Forbes 
and others and that the Chicago Grand 
Jury must decide between them. 

Only a section may be quoted here with 
regard to the Perryviile, Maryland, story. 
Says Mr, Irwin: 


The rapid and virtually secret sale of 
Government supplies at Perryville, Md., 
brought the state of affairs in the Veterans’ 
Bureau dramatically to the attention of 
President Harding. Until the period of that 
episode, Col. Charles R. Forbes, director of 
the Bureau, had acted as his own liaison 


officer between his department and the 
White House. oe 

Now, others brought him information 
from quite a different point of view. This 
sale did not begin until November, 1922; 
by the end of that month, Colonel Forbes 
was under fire from the biggest gun in 
the Government. 

The main point is the character and 
quality of the material which flowed out of 
the Perryville depot. ‘Was it, as a matter of 
fact, only second-hand material, or new 
material which the Government could use 
only at a time so remote that storage 
charges would eat up its value? That was 
the excuse for its sale. 

One thing seems certain: the list of sur- 
plus property submitted to the Planning 
Committee and the Chief Coordinator 
varies greatly from the inventory of sup- 
plies paid for by the Thompson-Kelly 
Company. Concerning this and other 
points at issue, Storekeeper Hendrix at the 
Perryville depot, a sharp on figures and 
a stickler for detail, gave strong and direct 
testimony. ; 

There is one item of 29,000 sheets, un- 
bleached. 

‘‘Now, these were new sheets, but they 
were not bleached. They were perfectly all 
right, tho,’ testified Mr. Hendrix. For 
them the army paid $1.27; the price to 
Thompson-Kelly was 26 or 27 cents. In all, 
Thompson-Kelly paid the Government 
nearly $600,000 for the surplus Perryville 
stores. 

That, however, does not complete the 
story of the 84,000 sheets. The sale pro- 
ceeded on the theory that this was to be 
surplus property, not needed by the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau or any other department of the 
Government. 

But at the same period the. Veterans’ 
Bureau was buying 25,000 brand new sheets 
at $1.03 apiece. The firm supplying these 
sheets sold them at current and reasonable 
prices and in entire good faith. They were 
sold to the Government in five lots of 5,000 
each; the bills are dated between Aug. 15 
and Dec. 11, 1922, and the Thompson- 
Kelly sale was consummated on Noy. 15. 

As these sheets were delivered in car-load 
lots at one door of the depot equally good 
sheets were going out of the other door, sold 
to Thompson-Kelly. 


It was at this point, according to Mr. 
Irwin, that General Sawyer, the President’s 
physician, who was Chief Coordinator for 
the Government hospitals, came upon the 
scene. With two officials of the Public 
Health Service Bureau they arrived just as 


\“‘a truck-load of new towels in bales was 


moving out of the building.”” The truck- 
load was unloaded and all shipments stopt, 
including a number of freight cars which 
stood on the sidings, fully loaded. Subse- 
quently, he informs us, two executive 
orders were issued that the sale be 
stopt—both of which were ignored. He 
adds: 


In strict justice to Colonel Forbes, let me 
say that the degree of his participationin this 
violation of executive orders seems uncer- 
tain. Perhaps he was only careless; perhaps 
subordinates commanded this act of in- 
subordination. Forbes testified to that 
effect before the Senate committee, 


The next step, according to reports in 


the press of an interview with Senator ’ 


David A. Reed, chairman of the Investigat- 
ing Committee, will be to bring before 


An outdoor heating system 
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Where to buy 
Improved Asbestocel 


The same people who repair 
your furnace—plumbers, steam- 
fitters and ventilating concerns— 
will supply you with Improved 
Asbestocel. It is marked with a 
red band on the inside of both 
ends so you may idertify it. 
Mail the coupon below to 


OU are very much like the man 

in the cartoon above, trying to 
heat all outdoors, if you allow the 
heat from your fuel to get away 
before it reaches the rooms you 
want warm. 


Unless heating pipes are properly 
insulated, heat escapes from them 
and finds its way outdoors through 
cellar windows and masonry and the 
outer walls of your home. 


You can save 


this heat! this wasted fuel! this 
wasted money! Apply Johns-Man- 
ville Improved Asbestocel Insulation 
to every pipe you can get at in your 
house. It comes in three-foot sec- 
tionsreadyto apply. If youare build- 


ing, see that it is used on all pipes 
including those within the walls. 


You can save fuel with Improved 
Asbestocel on any heating system— 
steam, hot water, hot air. It saves 
more fuel per dollar of cost than any 
other pipe covering you can buy. 


See a heating man now 


Ask him about prices, installation, 
and about the special improvements 
of this pipe covering. He can tell 
you just how Improved Asbestocel 
should be applied so that you can 
get more heat from less coal for the 
rest of this winter—and for all the 


winters to come. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 


294 Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 6/ Large Cities 
For Canada; CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., Ltd., Toronto 


your heating man, orto us. 


Be ack 


Manville Inc., 
294 Madison Ave., 

New York City 

I want to know how 
Improved Asbestocel 
can help my heating 
plant do a better job. 

Send me the booklet, ‘‘ Bare 
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Can Formica serve you 


as it serves the automobile makers? 


ORMICA timing gears are running in hundreds of thousands of 

high-grade motor cars where silence is demanded, where dur- 
ability and freedom from distortion are essential —- where high 
speed operation, heat, oil and moisture impose the severest condi- 
tions. Formica meets the test and provides the most quiet and 
practical of all timing drives. 
Formica’s superiority for silent non-metallic gears and pinions is based on the 
closest manufacturing control. The utmost uniformity of materials, the greatest 


exactness in processes — produce a material of the greatest uniformity that 
“stays put’’ and stands up. 


For a wide range of electrical, radio and mechanical uses Formica offers qualities 
of the highest value that no other material possesses in like degree. Every day it 
is solving new problems. Every manufacturer should get acquainted with Formica. 
Let Formica engineers study your problem. 


Formica automotive timing gears for replacement purposes are sold by the 
Perfection Gear Company, Chicago, Ill. Write for Booklet, What Formica Is. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
4646 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Many Uses 
of 


Formica 


Formica panels and insu- 
lating tubes are used by 
most manufacturers of 
radio sets, and are sold 
by dealers everywhere. 


Formica insulation is pre- 
ferred by the electrical 
industry because it com~ 
bines high tensile with 


high dielectric strength, 
is water-proof, weather- 
proof, and almost inert 
chemically. 


IO rm 


Formica pump valves have a big market 
in pumps, for marine purposes, in the oil 
fields, the packing industry, etc. 


Formica silent gears and pinions 
are used in phonograph motors and 
meat choppers, in paper mills and 
pumps — from the largest to the 
smallest industrial applications. 


Made from Anhydrous Bakelite Resins 
SHEETS TUBES RODS 
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Congress measures for the welfare of the 
disabled soldiers. 'The proposed changes, 
based they say on recommendations of 
General O’Ryan, are characterized by 
Senator Reed as follows: 


“The committee has conceived its 
primary duty to be the constructive work 
of developing such a revision of the law 
as would improve and simplify it and would 
bring prompt relief to the disabled veterans. 
To that end the members of the com- 
mitee have submitted recommendations for 
many changes in the law and have pre- 
sented a codification that embodies those 


~ changes and at the same time simplifies the 


whole Veterans’ Bureau Law to a marked 
degree... 


This report, after recommending a com- 
plete administratio# reorganization both in 
Washington and the field, and a recodifica- 
tion of the statutes governing procedure, 
provides further, according “to the New 
York Times: ey 


A slight inerease in training allowances 
for veterans with children. 

That trainees injured in the coursé of 
their training be given a right to Gom- 
pensation under the Federal Employees 
Compensation act. 

A slight increase in the rate of compens‘@- 
tion to veterans having several childre’), 
or widows with several children. : 

Double compensation for widows and 
parents where husband and son, or tw? 
sons, have died of service injuries. i 


That the loss of the use of limbs be made? 
the equivalent of lost limbs in ascertaining: 
total permanent disability 

That the ratings of disability be based 
on average impairment 
similar to that of the injured veteran. 

An allowance of $50 per month for an 


attendant for all helpless veterans. 


in occupations | 


Reduction to $70 per month as the com- ‘ 
pensation of insane veterans who have | 
neither wife, child nor dependent parent - 


and who are maintained free of charge in a 
Veterans’ Bureau hospital. 

That retroactive reduction in compensa- 
tion be forbidden, except where the 
beneficiary has been guilty of fraud. 

A stricter limitation on retroactive 
awards and retroactive increases of com- 
pensation. 

An increase in the allowance of burial 
expenses from $100 to $150. 

That tuberculosis or mental disease, 
developing within three years after dis- 
charge, shall be presumed to be of service 
origin. J 

That a veteran in hospital be required 
to allot not more than three-fourths of his 
monthly compensation to his wife, de- 
pendent children or dependent parents; 
any unallotted portion of such three- 
fourths to be deposited to his eredit at 
interest with the Treasury of the United 
States and paid to him on demand when 
he leaves the hospital. 

That Veterans’ Bureau hospitals be 
made available to all honorably discharged 
veterans of the Spanish War, the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, the Boxer Rebellion or 
the World War who are suffering from 
tuberculosis 
proof that the disease results from military 
service. 


or mental disease without > 


§ 
f 
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“—and You Save the Cost 
of Battery Re-insulation’ 


Ask any owner of a Willard Threaded Rubber 
Battery, and you'll find that no matter how long he 
has had it, he has never been called upon to pay a 
bill for re-insulating. 


That’s because, unlike the insulation in the or- 
dinary battery, Threaded Rubber lasts as long as 
the plates. 


So when you buy a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery, you're 
dollars in pocket right from the start, to say nothing of the pro- 
tection this ‘no-reinsulation” feature gives you against incon- 
venience and delay. 


You save, too, on re-charging, for records of 4,700 Willard 
Service Stations show that a Threaded Rubber Battery requires 
such attention less frequently. 


You get a battery with longer life, more starting power, 


greater resistance against overheating, and other advantages. 


eens a ee 
WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


“af STORAGE 
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Send for the free booklet, “Better Results from Radio”’. 


For your radio set you need Willard Rechargeable Radio Batteries. 
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BIRDS~ BEASTS~ AND~ TREES 


THE PRANKS OF JIMMIE, THE BLACK BEAR CUB 


HE PEACEFUL NEW HAMPSHIRE DAY was 

roughly broken into by hideous noises, apparently 

coming from a cloud of dust. ‘‘Wow! Wow! Wow!” 
yelled a furious voice, accompanied by crazy scratchings and 
struggles. The stage-driver dumped a wooden box in front of 
Mr. Ernest Baynes’s house, and drove off at a wild pace. Mr. 
Baynes pried open the box, and there was Jimmie! He had 
arrived! And Mr. Baynes tells us all about- him in the book 
entitled ‘‘Jimmie, the Story of a Black Bear Cub’ (Macmillan 
Co.). Jimmie had ‘‘a little, black, furry face, round furry ears, a 
pair of black beady eyes, and the most impudent expression” 
Mr. Baynes had ever seen an animal own. That expression was 


From “‘Jimmie the Story of a Black Bear Cub ’’ by Ernest Harold Baynes. Copyrighted by Macmillan 


WILD ENEMIES THAT BECAME TAME FRIENDS 
On the left is Acton, the deer, in the center is Jimmie, the bear, while Romulus, the coyote, looks 


on from the right. 


an indication of the future, and the jolly mischievous little bear 
led the Baynes family and their good housekeeper, Lucy, a 
feverish life while he lived with them. Lucey, however, excused 
his pranks, on the ground taat, ‘‘Well, bears will be bears! 
Bless his little heart!”’ 

Luey understood baby bears, and often used to say the tame 
deer made the havoe Jimmie sometimes created, for in her mind 
Jimmie could do no wrong. Her defense of him was most amus- 
ing: 


He never did anything wrong. And whenever we succeeded in 
actually “‘pinning it on him,’’ she would either remind us that 
“we're all human, you know,” or make us feel that somehow we 
were trying to take advantage of an infant who had no parents to 
stand up for him. Once when I caught him on the kitchen 
dresser, sitting among the fragments of some china he had pulled 
from a shelf above, I called the housekeeper and remarked 
sternly, ‘‘Well, I suppose you’ll admit he did that?” 

Now Lucy had been in our family for a long time, and had 
served my father and mother before us. Looking from me to the 
culprit bear and then at me again, her mind flashed back a score 
of years. Straightening to her full height and folding her arms, 
she said reminiscently and half reproachfully: ‘‘Well, Master 
Harold, I don’t think you should be so hard on him. Please 
remember you were a boy yourself onee.’’ And of course I 
remembered and did not press her for details. 


The children soon knew and loved Jimmie, and were continu- 


The liveliest of the three, as revealed in the new “‘bear book,’’ was Jimmie. 
The lady in the picture is ““Lucy,’’ who often stood between Jimmie and just retribution for his sins. 


ally coming to the house on some errand, the main object to get a 
glimpse of the baby bruin; but some of the men who drove horses 
past the house were not always so much entertained, and the 
neighbors, in fact, found him rather in the way: 


Sometimes even the owners of the farms were the victims of his 
pranks. One of our neighbors, who sleeps on the first floor, has a 
rare, almost extinct, passion for fresh air. One day the cub 
climbed through his open window, and when that night the man 
got into bed in the dark, he thought somebody had been setting a 
steel trap for him. It was only Jimmie who resented being dis- 
turbed at that late hour, and who bit one great toe so badly that 
it had to: be carried in a sling. 

Jimmie wanted but little here below; in fact he wanted nothing 
but his own way. And he usually had it 
because it made life easier for the rest of 
us—not much easier, just easier. One 
thing he was very particular about was 
the milk he drank for breakfast—it -had 
to be ‘‘this morning’s’’ milk. It was of no 
use to offer him ‘‘last night’s’’ milk, no mat- 
ter how cool it had been kept or how sweet 
it was. Jimmie was a connoisseur of milk. 
He would detect the ‘“‘fraud”’ at onee and 
set up a wail which we were glad to stop at 
almost any price. As soon as the new milk 
was set before him he almost wallowed in 
it, and the wailing ceased automatically. 
After he had absorbed all the milk and 
crackers he wanted, he was ready to play. 
He would roll about on the lawn, biting 
his own feet, and then for no apparent 
reason he would dash straight up a tree. 
His method of climbing was interesting and 
different from that used by most animals. 
He ascended a trunk by a series of leaps, 
digging his hind toes in below him, spring- 
ing from them, throwing his sturdy fore- 
arms upward and around the tree to get a 
fresh and loftier hold after every jump. 
He mounted with an agility one hardly 
would have accredited him. Coming down 
was a much more serious business, at least 
in the early days. Later he became more 
skilful and could-even slide, but at first 
he would come down very slowly, and with 
almost unbelievable caution, like an elderly 
gentleman descending a precipice. Tail 
first he would come, stopping frequently to look down as tho 
seeking a new foothold, and sometimes grumbling a little as if to 
let us know that he realized the horrible danger he was in. 
But he always reached the ground in safety, and at once was 
ready for another adventure. . 

Next to feeding, his greatest pleasure was bathing; so soon 
after breakfast we would bring out a large washtub, fill it 
with water, and into it he would get. Sometimes before get- 
ting in he would walk around it on his hind legs, dipping in his 
forepaws as tho to see if the temperature was all right. Or, per- 
haps, he would dance around it like a young Indian, scooping 
up the water with his little “‘hands”’ and dashing it over every- 
thing and everybody within reach. Then he would get into the 
tub and sit down on his haunches, or if the water was not too 


' deep, he would roll around on his back and wash his face with his 


wet paws. After he had splashed as much as he cared to, he would 
suddenly jump out of his bath, and with water squirting from his 
long coat at every leap, chase any one who happened to be near. 
If it were a woman, so much the better, because she would 
probably scream and that alwayS seemed to add to the fun. 


Soon Jimmie was old enough to go walking with Mr. Baynes. 
Then the fun became faster and more furious. He swam in the 


horse trough, and it had to be entirely cleaned of bear odor before - 


the horses would drink again. He met a muskrat and went swim- 
ming with him, entirely uninvited and unwanted as was proved 
by the muskrat biting him in the nose. 

Then the Bayneses moved to another house in the Blue 
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Philadelphia 


Selectivity—Distance— Volume 
and Ease of Operation 


NYONE can tune in a distant 

station without interference 

and obtain clear reception with an 
ATWATER KENT Receiving Set. 


Selectivity — range —- volume and 
simplicity of operation have made 
it the choice of families everywhere. 


The clearness with which the 
ATWATER KENT Loud Speaker re- 
creates will give you a new con- 
ception of tonal fidelity. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CoO. 
4965 STENTON AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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Start Off the 
Day With a Smile 


Instant hot water takes the chill offraw March 
mornings and sends father and the children 
away with radiant smiles. It lightens house- 
work’s hardest tasks and brightens mother’s 
day. If every family only knew the joy of 
instant hot water, no home would be with- 
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Storage Gas Water Heater 


The ROYAL banishes “tea kettle drudgery” 
by providing aninexhaustiblesupply ofinstant 
hot water—for the toilet, the bath, and for 
cooking, dishwashing, cleaning and other 
household needs. Just turn the faucet, day 
or night, and it comes out piping hot—at full 
city pressure. Yet the cost is slight — prob- 
ably less than you spend for the movies 
every month. 


Because ROYAL hot water is constantly in 
circulation, it always 
is fresh, clear and 
sweet enough to drink. 
The ROYAL has no 
coilsto lime up orclog. 
It is practically lime, 

- rust and sediment 

~proof. 


The ROYALis quickly 
installed without ex- 
pensive piping alter- 
ations, and requires 
virtually no attention 
thereafter. It is auto- 
matic and noiseless in 
operation, and perfect 
ventilation assures 
freedom from obnox- 
‘ious burnt gas odors. 


The surprisingly low 
first cost, combined with 
its trivial cost of opera- 
tion, makes the ROYAL 
the most economical 
heater you can buy. 
Mail coupon today for 
free descriptive book. 


BASTIAN-MORLEY CO. 
World’s Foremost Heater Builders 
General Offices: LA PORTE, IND. 
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BASTIAN-MORELY CO., 
La Porte, Indiana | 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, f 
your interesting book “The Greatest Conveni- 


ence You Can Have in Your Home,’ j 
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lasts.”’ 

When the great ecologist, Dr. Henry C. 
Cowles, for the ‘first time beheld this king 
of the forest, last July, with head bared 
and a voice that clearly portrayed his 
emotions, he pronounced him the most 
magnificent fir in all the world. 


AN AUSTRALIAN BIRD-GAME 


VEN if a bird lives in Australia he 

can not escape the frivolous life of 
gaiety and pleasure which is the fashion of 
the day. The ‘‘bower-bird,”’ of northern 
Queensland, works hard for his pleasure, 
altho he is usually a cheerful bird even if 
he is a trifle ‘‘bossy,’” as we read in The 
Nature Magazine (Washington, D. C.) 
where Mr. D. C. Retsloff relates the story 
which Ralph M. Dean of Australia told 
him about these little-known birds: 


e] 


Northern Queensland, Australia, is the 
home of one of the most giddy birds known 
to students of zoology. 

It is a plump bird and quick on its feet. 
Its feathers are a beautiful dark glossy 
brown, which in certain lights take on a 
greenish tinge. 

This bird belongs to the order of birds 
that have toes adapted for perching 
(Passerine). 

Its common English name is ‘‘bower”’ 
bird, so called because of its habit of build- 
ing bowers as well as nests. 


Mr. Dean tells of seeing the ‘‘bower” 
birds playing their strange game: 


“In the summer of 1920 I was situated 
in Northern Queensland, Australia. On 
Sundays and holidays I amused myself and 
learned many strange things by watching 
and studying the flora and fauna of that 
locality. 

““One of the most interesting things that 
I came across was the bower-bird. For 
hours at a time I’ve sat behind a cover and 
watched them at their work, and also have 
amused myself by seeing them play, with 
as much zest as children, their queer game 
of what I named, ‘Carry and Drop’— 
surely a most amusing game. 

‘*Generally a group of six or eight birds 
work together. First they select a clump 
of weeds or tall grass, and through the 
center of it make a runway. They fasten 
the grasses together at the top, making the 
runway covered. Two birds do this. 
They weave the ends of the grasses to- 
gether until they are quite firm and mat- 
like. 

‘“Meantime, the other birds carry small 
white pebbles, stones, bits of broken glass 
and crockery from different points and 
deposit them in a pile at one side of the 
bower. 

“‘T’ve seen a bower-bird take a piece of 
bright glass and carry it from one point 
to another fully a quarter of a mile distant. 
Blue and white are their favorite colors, 
and they seize them eagerly. 

“The pile of stones, crockery, glass, ete., 
when gathered measures from a peck to 
half a bushel. : 

“After the bower is started the birds 
work without loafing on the job. It takes 
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pens—here’s a 
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There’s a Spence- 
rian Personal Steel 
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A New system of foot correction; readily learned by 
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‘Does shaving leave 
your skin inflamed ? 


OU need not fear the irritated burn- 

ing after effect of a close shave if you 
use Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
It not only softens the toughest beard 
quickly, but cools andrefreshes the skin, 
and soothes annoying little tender spots. 
It leaves the skin smooth, healthy and 
cool, no matter how closely you shave. 


Recommended particularly for a 
tender skin. 


If your druggist cannot supply you send 
50 cents for the jar that contains siz 
monthsof shaving comfort. 


Or send 2cstamp for sample. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
177 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Also Windsor, Ont. 


In &very Jar. 


Successful Treatment 
For Constipation 


Medical science has at last learned how to 
treat constipation safely and successfully, and 
an eminent European specialist in gastro- 
intestinal diseases has disclosed the important 
discoveries in— 


Habitual Constipation 


Its Causes, Consequences, Prevention, and 
Rational Treatment, by Ismar Boas, M.D. 


Translated into Plain, Non-Technical English by 
Thomas L. Stedman, M.D., Editor of ‘‘A Practical 
Medical Dictionary” 


This is the very “last word” on constipa- 


tion. Highly commended by leading phy- 
sicians, it should be read by all who would 
escape constipation. Illustrated. 

“Clear and concise. ... Can be read and 
easily understood, not only by the physician, but 
the layman as well. ... Diet lists specially 
valuable.'’"—Louts M. Gompertz, M.D., New Haven. 

“T shall not hesitate to put this book into the 
hands of my patients.‘'"—Dr. Charles G. Stockton, 
Emeritus Professor of Medtcine, Niagara University. 
r2mo. Cloth. 299 pages. $2, net; $2.12, post-paid 
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from two days to a week for them to com- 
plete the bower and gather the stones. Of 
course, the length of time depends some- 
what upon the distance which they have to 
earry the pebbles. 

‘*When everything is ready and finished 

to the satisfaction of one bird who acts as 
general. manager, then the game begins. 
In his bill'a bird will pick up a piece from 
the pile, run through the bower and drop it 
on the opposite side. He keeps at it, taking 
piece after piece, or pebble after pebble, 
just so long as he ean do it without drop- 
ping one on the journey through the bower. 
The other birds stand watching. And as 
soon as the one carrying the stone drops 
it, there is a great flapping of wings and a 
shrill squawking as if the others were laugh- 
ing at his misfortune in dropping it. 

““Then one of the others takes his turn at 
earrying stones through the runway. 
Again and again :they move the rocks from 
one side of the. bower to the other, never 
seeming to tire of the game and playing it 
with unfailing vigor.” 

The bower-bird lives on the seeds from 
the grasses; on insects which he hunts on 
the tree-trunks. He also is fond of the 
native fruits. He has a shrill, cheerful 
voice, but seldom sings. Altho the male 
is bossy, he makes a good father, a wonder- 
ful provider, and always remains true to 
his mate. 

The bower-bird is found only in Aus- 
tralia. His nearest relative in our country 
is the starling, a black bird with a metallic 
gloss and with spots of yellowish-white 
among his feathers. The starling is more 
friendly than his Australian cousin. He 
builds his nest near the habitation of man, 
selecting, when possible, the tower of an 
old building in preference to the branches of 
a tree. 


“TIGERS OF THE SEA” 


1 By a habitual breaker of the Volstead Law 

should happen to glance out to sea some- 
,where off the coast of Florida and remark 
a great fish, eight feet in length, walking on 
his tail across the water, one might well 
suppose he would begin at once to form 
intentions of leading a new life. These 
good intentions would perhaps be broken, if 
an old fisherman could tell the truth about 
the great sailfish. He it is who occasion- 
ally disports himself like this. ’ Hamilton 
M. Wright calls them in his story in 
"McClure’s Magazine (New York), ‘“‘The 
Tigers of the Sea.” The first one landed, 
in 1901, was oa Palm Beach. Another 
sea-tiger, Mr. Wright says, is the barra- 
euda, which is so bold and savage as to 
attack and kill human beings: 


Of all the game fish along the east coast 
of Florida the shyest, most capricious, 
swiftest and strangest is the great sailfish. 
He can swim sixty or seventy miles an hour. 
He is built for speed and can easily over- 
take the mackerel or blue-runner, or other 
fish on which he feeds. He has been known 
to run out one hundred yards of line in less 
than three seconds, passing through the 
water like lightning—swifter, almost, than 
the eye can follow. 

The sailfish seems not to have been 
known to Florida sportsmen before 1901, 
when the first of his species officially re- 
eorded in these waters was landed off Palm 
Beach. About that time Charley Thomp- 
son, famous fishing guide, took a tourist 
party on a fishing expedition from Palm 
Beach. It was a banner day for the new 
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My Life Work 


By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


I have devoted my life to 
soap chemistry. We have here 
developed some of the greatest 
soaps created. One of them— 
Palmolive—is the leading toilet 
soap of the world. 

Our greatest ambition for 
years has been to perfect the 
supreme Shaving Cream. And 
we have done that, beyond 
question. Millions of men now 
concede it. 

1,000 men consulted 
Our first step was to ask 


‘z,000 men what they most de- 


sired in a Shaving Cream. 


We made up 130 formulas 
which we discarded. 

Then we attained, by many 
times over, the best Shaving 
Cream in existence. It is win- 
ning men by the millions, as 
they try it. 

* * * 

Don’t change from the cream 
you like now until you see 
what Palmolive Shaving Cream 
does. But make this test. You 
owe it to yourself and to us. 
Try ten shaves, and let the re- 
sults show if we have excelled 
the rest. 


Excels in 5 ways 


It multiplies itself in lather 250 
times, so one-half gram suffices 
for a shave 

It softens the beard in one 


minute. No hot towels, no 
finger rubbing. { 


It maintains its creamy fullness 
for ten minutes on the face. 

Super-strong bubbles support 
the hairs for cutting. ~ 

The palm and olive oil blend 
acts as a lotion, leaving fine 
after-effects. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have 
created Palmolive After-Shaving Talc—especially for 


men. Doesn’t show. 


Leaves the skin smooth and 


fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample 
we are sending free with the tube of Shaving Cream. 
There are new delights here for every man who 


shaves. Please let us prove them to you. 


and cut the coupon, 


Stop now 


~ PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


and a can of Palmolive 
After-Shaving Talc 


Dept. B-610 


10 SHAVES FREE 


Simply insert your name and address 
and mail to 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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BREE 


See Coupon 


The finest Shaving Cream you will ever know 
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Your furniture 
will never have 
to stand this test 


HE chances are that your 

home will never be inun- 
dated. But every wet shoe 
that leaves its mark on your 
floors, every drop of liquid 
spilled on your table, produces 
the same effect in a minor way. 


Waterspar is water-proof. 

ou can see visible proof of it 
in any Waterspar dealer’s store 
—a Watersparred panel sub- 
merged in water day in and day 
out for months. Water can 
have no effect upon the sur- 
face. And it wears and wears! 


Besides transparent Water- 
spar, there are eighteen beau- 
tiful shades.of Waterspar 
colored varnish and enamels. 
They, too, have the same 
long-wearing, water-proot 
properties. 


You can use Waterspar 
yourself. It flows evenly and 
freely, 


Waterspar Varnish is a 
‘* Pittsburgh Proof Product.’’ 
You will find the same high 
standard quality in other 
‘* Pittsburgh Proof Products,’’ 
among them Velumina, the 
wall paint you can wash, and 
Sun-Proof Paint and many 
other famous products. What- 
ever you need in the way of 
glass, paint, brushes or varnish 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company has a product that 
will fill your requirements 
exactly. For sale by quality 
dealers everywhere. The Ad- 
visory Board helps manufac- 
turers solve unusual paint and 
varnish problems. 


What color shall the new  living- 
room rug be? hat will best 
harmonize with the rest of the 
decorations? Let us help you in 
making the many decisions on home 
decoration and arrangement that 
crop up every day. Send for the book 

‘What todo and How to do it.”’ A 
guide to better homes. It contains 
many helpful hints and helpful 
advice. Send ten cents to Dept. B 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Mil- 

waukee, Wis., for your copy. 
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sport. Seven sailfishes were seen jumping 
at one time. One of them leaped close to 
where a woman of the party was sitting 
in the boat. She immediately crossed to 
the opposite side. And just in time! A 
few seconds later the fish jumped again, 
diving between the deck stanchions just 
where she had been sitting. It struck the 
heavy iron door of the engine casing, smash- 
ing it, and fell upon the bottom of the boat, 
where it was killed with monkey-wrenches. 

Sometimes a sailfish makes thirty leaps 
in the intervals of his wild rushes on the 
line. Fishermen who are enjoying their 
first experience with a fighter of this sort 
almost invariably believe they have seen 
two fish jump, when in reality they have 
seen but one. They are only convinced that 
a sailfish could apparently be in two places 
at the same time when they realize that 
there has been but a single fish on the hook. 

When hooked, a sailfish will often “‘walk 
on-his tail,’’ making the water boil as, al- 
most. erect, he propels himself over the 
surface with only his tail in the water. It 
is not an unusual occurrence to see a sail- 
fish move himself in this extraordinary 
manner for twenty or thirty feet, and they 
have even been observed to walk the water 
for a distance of one hundred and fifty feet 
—a strange and marvelous sight. 

Imagine this great fish, perhaps eight 
feet in length, with huge sail outspread, 
whipping his head from side to side in an 
effort to hurl the hook from his pointed, 
bony mouth. Insane with fear and anger, 
he lashes himself over.the water ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty feet! And then sets 
the reel smoking as he sets out to sea at 
lightning speed. ; 

This gleaming, jumping, fighting mon- 
ster who leaps into the air as if he were 
made of steel springs uses his bill to disable 
his prey. Sometimes you will see him rush- 
ing among the small fish along the reefs, 
striking mercilessly with his long bony bill 
and disabling the little fellows so that he 
may swallow them whole at his leisure.: 
Ordinarily he would escape observation. 
That is, when his sail—a huge, spotted 
dorsal fin, directly connected with the 
spinal cord, that can be elevated or folded 
at will—is lowered into a groove along his 
back. But when he slashes along the sur- 
face, maiming his prey, cruising with great 
sail raised high, or when he leaps far above 
the sea, gleaming in metallic lusters, he ean 
be seen for miles. 

In contrast to the shy, elusive sailfish is 
the bold and savage barracuda, one of 
whose species killed a young woman swim- 
mer near St. Petersburg, Florida, last year. 

The barracuda is credited with human 
killings from the seventeenth century, when 
the Spanish fished the reefs from Cape 
Sable to the Dry Tortugas. He has been 
known to gash the leg of a man wading in 
the shoals for shellfish. He is said to have 
attacked shipwrecked sailors swimming 
through the surf. Yet he is not a man- 
hunter like the tiger shark. 

No stranger fish hunts along the reefs 
than this silver tiger of the sea, which com-+ 
monly weighs about fifty pounds and 
reaches six feet in length. Farther south, 
and off the coast of Nigeria, he is said to 
reach ten feet. His great head ending in a 
broad-pointed snout is one-fourth the 
length of his body. -His enormous, gaping 
mouth is fitted with’ four wolflike fangs, 
sometimes an inch in length, two above and 
two below. They fit into sockets in the 


opposite jaws, while hedgerows of smaller 
inward-pointing teeth with rip-saw edges 
also fit into grooves in the opposing: jaws. 
The lower jaw projects beyond the upper 
like that of a bulldog. -I have seen him 
bite on a knife—thrust between his jaws to 
cut out the hook—with such force as to 
scatter his teeth in every direction. When 
first taken from the water he seems a mass 
quivering, iridescent silver. His malignant, 
staring eyes, green-yellow and black, sug- 
gest those of a tiger., The faint vertical bars 
on his body quickly become.more marked, 
and the dark splotches. assume an an 
blackness soon after death. : 


A DEMON WOLF IN THE MOVIES: 


E is bad, that wolf, nal he. has. no 
master.’’ So said Louie, the half- 
breed trapper. Louie had been a ‘‘find” in 
the Adirondacks by a motion-picture com- 
pany, and had gone to California with 
them, taking the wolf Luigi, who had been 
found, torn and half frozen, in a trap just 
before the departure for California. ‘Luigi 
was a “lean, gray, taciturn ‘wolf, ‘with 
a pointed nose, a tail that was like a trailing 
smudge of smoke, and eyes that were nar- 
row and sinister.’”” Emma Lindsay Squier, 
in her book ‘“‘On Autumn Trails” (Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation), writes the tale 
of how Fate, ever ironic, took a hand in the 
movies, using as pawns two wolves, Luigi 
and Juneau, his mortal enemy, some 
humans, and a comedian goat: 


My friend, Pudgy, was at that time in 
charge of the menagerie, and to all the 
animals there he was gentle and consider- 
ate. Most of them repaid his kindness with 
affection, according to their natures and 
eapacities. But Luigi was contemptuous 
to all friendly advances.. He would not 
respond to overtures of. kindliness; neither 
was he in fear of iron prongs or guns with’ 
blank cartridges. Sometimes they worked 
him in Northern pictures in a _ stoutly 
barred cage, where the ground was covered 
with rock salt to simulate snow, and where 
the transplanted trees were covered whitely 
with paint and artificial icicles. But they 
worked him alone, for no man was brave 
enough to enter the cage with him. If a 
scene had to be taken with a human being, 
double exposure was used. He was the 
largest wolf in the menagerie, and the most 
valuable, but there was no one, not even 
Pudgy, who could tame his savage heart. 


A young motion-picture actress called 
“Taddy’’ had given to her a baby wolf, 
which was part Malemute sledge-dog. She 
named him Juneau and loved him as a pet, 
until when, the first time he tasted red 
meat, his wolf blood was roused, and he flew 
at “‘Taddy”’ to tear her to pieces. This so 
frightened her that she gave him to the 
motion-picture studio to use in Northern 
scenes. 


And thus it was that Juneau, the half- 
breed, grew to wolfhood in a cage adjoining 
that of Luigi, true son of the Northern 
forest. They hated each other, those two, 
and. eyed each other through the stout, 
wire meshes with which their cages were 
partitioned. They would spend hours 
slowly pacing from the front to the back 
of their cages, keeping close to the partition, 
so close that their breaths intermingled, 
their long, pointed noses almost ingly 
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He never knew why 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated 


MOST the first thing that greeted him on his 
return to town was a newspaper announcement 
telling him that the girl he had hoped to marry was 
engaged to another man. And, moreover, to a man 
he had never heard of b 
This accounted for her silence during his absence 
not a single letter all the time he was away. 
And he never found the real reason why his court- 
ship had been so complete a failure. 
* * * * 
That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). 
rourself, rarely know when you have it. And even your 
friends won’t tel] you. 


organic disorder that requires professional advice. But usually 
—and fortunately—halitosis is only a local condition that yields 
to the regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. It 
is an interesting thing that this well-known antiseptic that has 
been in use for years for surgical dressings, possesses these un- 
usual properties as a breath deodorant. 

It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. Not by substituting some other odor but 

1¢ the old one: The Listerine odor itself quickly 
disappears. the systematic use of Listerine puts you on the 
safe and polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of 
it. It has dozens of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has 
been trusted as such for a half a century. Read the interesting 
little booklet that comes with ever ttle.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Lows, U.S. A. 
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A raw throat 
invites infection 


Germ-spreading 
crowds—a dust- 
irritated throat 


jaan throat positively invites in- 
fection from the germs of cold, 
tonsillitis, influenza—many dangerous 
diseases. 


The moist, warm throat membranes 
form an ideal breeding-place for germs. 
When these tissues. are in a healthy 
condition, germs are easily thrown off, 
but when they become raw and _ in- 
flamed they fill with blood and lymph 
—which furnishes the germs with the 
food on which to grow and multiply 
—and their surfaces become weakened 
—which enables germs to break through 
and infect the underlying tissue. 


Perhaps as high as ninety-eight per 
cent. of all infections occur in this way. 
This is why physicians are urging the 
importance of protecting the throat 
against infection—especially since the 
influenza epidemics. 


Formamint is a modern, scientific 
form of throat prophylaxis—safe, de- 
pendable, pleasant, convenient. In 
it, one of the most powerful of the 
germicidal agents known to science 
has been for the first time made avail- 
able for mouth and throat use in a 
harmless, pleasant-tasting form. 


Formamint protects you at the very 
moment when infection is most likely 
to occur. Whenever you are tired or 
run down, during epidemics, in crowds, 
or when you have to come into close 
contact with some one with a cough 
or cold, you can carry Formamint 
with you. Get a bottle today. All 


druggists have it. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


When exposed to 
infection; when 
tired or run down 
—or when the 
throat is raw, dis- 
solve a Formamint tablet in the mouth 
every one or two hours. 


To enable you to test the efficacy of 
Formamint, we will send you a pocket 
carrying-case containing five Formamint 
tablets on receipt of 4 cents for postage. 
Address Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. D-5, 
113 W. 18th Street, New York City. 
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They hoped, I think, each time they paced 
thus, that at the end, somehow, they would 
find the partition removed, so that they 
might fly at each other’s throats and ap- 
pease the hate that was in their hearts. 

Now there entered into the lives of the 
two sinister sons of the wild an element of 
comedy. Rollo, the goat, was introduced 
to the inhabitants of the menagerie and 
took his place among them, matter-of- 
factly, even arrogantly, aud won no small 
measure of respect from them by the qual- 
ity of his temper and the hardness of his 
forehead. He had been destined, this 
Rollo, as a sacrifice to the great god Thrill. 
For it had been planned, so Pudgy told me, 
that in a picture Juneau was to leap on 
the goat and bear him to the ground. Laws 
*egulating cruelty to animals were then not 
so strict as now, and it was deemed legiti- 
mate, for the sake of the drama, to deliver 
the goat into the none-too-tender mercies 
of the half-breed wolf. 

But Rollo in that moment of peril 
proved his own mettle—and that of Juneau. 
With the cameras clicking busily outside 
the barred enclosure, the goat was released 
and driven into the center of the arena cage, 
and Juneau was let in upon him. 

The wolf caught the scent of live flesh, 
sniffed for a moment, circled about his in- 
tended victim, sprang upon him. But in 
that same instant, Rollo, with a defiant 


bleat that was like a war-ery, rose upon his | 


hind legs, lowered his head, and plunged 
at the oncoming wolf. There was a crash, 
the sound of a terrific impact, a gasp of 
astonishment from those’ who watched the 
scene. For Rollo had caught Juneau 
fairly, had knocked him against the bars 
of the cage, and had risen majestically for 
another lunge at his attacker. 

That. was when they named the goat 
**Rollo,’’ mainly because he was everything 
that the meekness of his name suggested 
that he was not. And it was then that he 
became definitely attached to the me- 
nagerie of Universal City, to be used in 
comedies. Rollo could always be depended 
on to hold his own, even with the lions. 
He was utterly without fear, and with that 
inborn knowledge which the wild ones have 
of this fact, they respected him, and some 
of them were afraid of him. 

But not Luigi, the wolf, whom none 
could tame. They knew better than to let 
Rollo come into conflict with him. Little 
by little the big, gray wolf dropt out of pic- 
tures. For any man who worked with him 
took his life in his hands, and the Male- 
mute dogs were in deadly terror of him. 

There came a picture in which the girl, 
Taddy, played the leading feminine rdle. 
Louie, the trapper, was also included in the 
east, and many animals were used. It was 
to be a story of the Northern lumber camps, 
and the final and spectacular scene was to 
be the pursuit of the heroine and her lover 
by wolves. The scene upon the river bank 
would be made in full sunlight, but when 
the film was colored blue, it would seem as 
if the man and girl ran out of the dark 
forest into the moonlit clearing with the 
bloodthirsty pack hard upon them. They 
were to spring upon a rude raft made of 
logs, and paddle their way desperately 
down-stream, with the wolves clambering 
on the floating raft. 


These wolves were kept for a day with- 
out food, and when they saw the fresh beef 
which had been put outside the enclosure, 
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they rushed toward it across the screen 
and so were made to seem to pursue the 
hero and heroine: 


That part was simple and would be ef- 
fective upon the screen. There was no 
danger in it. But in the tremendous 
climax two wolves were to leave the rest of 
the pack behind and follow the escaping 
pair out into the very river. Juneau was 
chosen for one of these wolves. 


An old wolf and Juneau, the ancient 
enemy of Luigi, were chosen to play this 
part, and were to be released from their 
eages and go straight to the chunk of meat 
hidden on the raft. The actor in the pic- 
ture was to fight them off, but at the last 
minute the leading man’s nerve gave way, 
and French Louie was substituted in his 
part. Miss Squier narrates the exciting 
and unexpected finale in which the two old 
enemies settled all scores, thereby saving 
““Taddy’s’’ life: 


“Ready, folks?”’ the director called. 

‘‘Ready,’”’? came Taddy’s voice clearly 
and steadily. 

French Louie merely grunted. 

The cameras began their monotonous 
clicking; the property men stood by with 
long, iron prods. Every one was nervous, 
for all liked Taddy and knew she would 
be in danger. 

“All right,’’ the director was saying 
through his megaphone; ‘‘come out of the 
woods. Look back, Taddy. Lean on her 
shoulder, Louie. Stagger more—you’re 
almost done for—Taddy, look down at the 
river-bank, see that raft, point to it—go 
down to it—ready, boys, at the cages 
—lIet out the wolves!” 

There was a grating sound as the sliding 
bars of the wagon cages were raised by a 
pulley. For an instant there was no sound 
but the steady clicking of the camera- 
erank. Then the director gave a shout that 
was almost hysterical with fear. 

“My God! They’ve let them all out!” 

It was true. The property men respon- 
sible for lifting the grating had forgotten to 
arrange the mechanism so that it would 
open only one cage in each wagon. In the 
next instant not two, but four lean, gray 
bodies vaulted out into the enclosure, 
uttering short, yapping notes, and like 
furry bullets were charging down upon 
French Louie and the girl at the river-bank. 

The two saw their danger; knew it for 
what it was. There was no pretense now in 
their mad efforts to push off the raft from 
the bank. French Louie ripped out his 
knife from its leathern case, sawed at the 
rope which held the raft. As he hacked and 
cut, the first wolf was upon him. She 
leaped at him snarling, he struck with his 
free hand, and she tumbled into the water. 
Into the barred enclosure came the prop- 
erty men running, armed, with revolvers 
and ironrods. Before they could reach the 
river-bank, two wolves were aboard the 
raft, tearing at the meat, leaping at the 
man and the girl. Juneau, the half-breed 
wolf, was one of them; Luigi, the wolf with- 
out a master, was the other. 

In the midst of the mélée of shouts and 
snarls, the raft, loosed from all restraint, 
swung out into the swift current, curveted 
as it struck a whirling eddy of water, threw 
Taddy to her knees. It was then that 
Juneau showed clearly the treachery that 
was in him, for he knew her, knew her for 
his one-time mistress, , 

He sprang upon her, and his fangs ripped 
away the coarse, woolen dress from her 
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throat. Blindly she fought him off, while 
French Louie battled with that more fero- 
cious and powerful wild thing that once he 
had captured. Those of the company ran 
helplessly along the bank, their guns useless, 
their iron prodding-rods as futile as straws. 

French Louie had freed his arm from the 
sling which bound it. Blindly he slashed at 
the gray fury which sprang at him; felt him- 
self borne down by a massive furry weight, 
felt himself flung into the icy water, and 
knew that the raft was slipping away with a 
girl and two wolves upon it. 

There was no human power then that 
could have saved Taddy. But suddenly 
the great, gray wolf, having defeated the 
man in battle, was aware, it seemed, for the 
first time, that the other wolf on the raft 
was Juneau, the half-breed, the wolf whom 
Luigi hated. 

He snarled and sprang, catching the 
smaller wolf squarely by his throat. Ju- 
neau, overwhelmed by the unexpected 
attack, loosened his hold on the girl’s 
shoulder, turned with a snarl that was half 
a shriek to do battle with the gray fury 
that was upon him. ; 

They rolled, they snarled, they drew 
blood. The raft, solidly made for all its 
crudity, swung fairly down the middle of 
the stream, and Taddy slipt down into the 
water and struck out for the shore. 

The raft and its terrible crew were never 
seenagain. Perhaps;the two wild things killed 
each other there, settling their debt of hate. 


That night, as the company were sitting 
around the fire, they heard afar off a long 
wolf howl, and they involuntarily shud- 
dered and wondered if that was the ery of 
the victor, and if, ranging in the forest 
somewhere, Luigi, the untamable and wild, 
was proclaiming the death of his enemy. 


THE FISH THAT BRINGS ITS OWN 
BUTTER—If butter is too high in price, 
why not go out and catch some ‘‘butter- 
fish’’? It may be a little far from home, 
but Francis Dickie in Nature Magazine 
(Washington) tells us how it can be done: 


Butter from a fish? Sounds ridiculous! 
Nevertheless, it is true. In March only, the 
butterfish, or oolichan, comes from the 
Pacifie Ocean’s unknown deeps and goes 
up fresh-water rivers of British Columbia. 
The oolichan, having spawned in the fresh 
water, then disappears. Unlike the sal- 
mon, it does not die, but returns to its 
haunts in the ocean. These fish, from six to 
eight inches long, are caught in nets by 
millions, thrown into rough bins of cedar 
logs to lie for a few days to soften in the 
sun, then are put into great cedar vats of 
boiling water, the water heated by drop- 
ping hot stones into the vats; this, strangely 
enough, makes better oil than when fish are 
boiled in an ordinary way, and most In- 
dians stick to the ancient way. When oil 
rises to the top it is skimmed off into water- 
tight cedar boxes, wonderful affairs in 
clever joining. It hardens, and good 
oolichan grease can hardly be distinguished 
from lard. It is almost pure oil, and is 
to the Indians what butter is to whites. 
The Indians get a year’s supply of life- 
sustaining fats during about three weeks’ 
time. When well rendered it has no sugges- 
tion of fishiness. 
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A “CONVERTED” DUCK-HUNTER 


HEN Jack Miner was thirteen, he 

was brought to Canada, and as he 

says: ‘‘I took to the woods as naturally as 
a park hare,’”’ and soon he and his brother 
began to hunt for the market, a sport 
which he now feels is ‘‘not sport, but mur- 
der in the first degree.”’ From that he 
graduated, and began to protect animals 
and birds, and now if birds could talk, and 
were asked who was one of their best 
friends, they, no doubt, would answer, 
Jack Miner. He maintains a sanctuary 
for wild geese and wild ducks, and in the 
fall he tags them, asking that whoever 
finds them return the tags to him. Now 
he has a mink-skin full of these tags. In 
this way, also, he knows his wild friends 
when they return in the spring. In an arti- 
ele in The Canadian Forest and Outdoors 
(Ottawa) Mr. Miner writes of the great 
area over which his friends must have flown: 


I now have tags returned from thirty- 
three different States and Provinces—in 
fact, I have a mink-skin over half full of 
these interesting. souvenirs, the farthest 
south coming from Guydan, Louisiana; and 
from East to West, I have them from Long 
Island, New York, to Englefeld, Saskatch- 
ewan, -thus covering an area of about two 
thousand miles square, or four million 
square miles. But about the most encour- 
aging fact I can give you is that fully 40 
per cent. of the birds I tag in the fall return 
to me the following spring. It is now near 
the middle of December and there are 
about seventy-five wild ducks and forty 
wild geese feeding within fifty feet of where 
Lam now sitting. They are keeping a small 
hole open in the pond and are saying by 
their actions, “‘Jack, we don’t want to leave 
you.” 

Tt took me several years to get the birds 
coming, or, in other words, it took years to 
convince them that they really had a friend 
on earth; as it seemed too good to be true. 
Finally a small bunch came and they ap- 
parently told others until their little flock 
grew into asmall cloud. In fact, I have seen 
the wild geese rise up so thick you could 
scarcely see through them, and their honk- 
ing could be heard over a mile. The last 
six or seven years I have fed them during 
the months of March and April from 1,000 
to 2,000 bushels of ears of corn each year; 
and this little bit only gave them a sweet 
taste to come back. Thousands of people 
come to see them. I have seen as many as 
seventy-five autos here at once, from the 
little serviceable Tin Lizzie to the big glit- 
tering limousine, but these so-called wild 
birds knew they were safe and sat within 
fifty feet of the visitors. Yes, they appear 
to know that I am a converted Jesse James 
to their kin. They return about the begin- 
ning of March, but the ducks stay only 
about three weeks—the geese stay from 
six to eight weeks, then they all go north 
to breed. Some of the ducks breed in this 
vicinity and bring their little toddlers here, 
but fully 90 per cent. of them do not return 
until about October 20; strange to say, 
however, very few geese come in the fall. 

In the spring I have more guests than I 
can feed, the result is they scour the coun- 
try for miles around for a few kernels of 
corn, thus giving the gunners a chance, and 
when one gets wounded, he comes here and 
stays until he is able to go back into the 
trenches again. In the spring of 1914 one 
got wounded about five miles away, but its 
strength held out just long enough to carry 
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The judgment of American business men 


established SAFE-CABINET leadership. 


HE SAFE-CABINET was only an idea 18 years 
ago. That idea was—adequate, convenient fire 
protection for business records. 


To-day THE SAFE-CABINET outsells all other 
makes of safes. It is recognized as scientific, pre- 
determined fire protection which succeeds where less 
efficient systems fail. Following are a fewof the facts 
responsible for this remarkable record of success: 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


—originated the idea of lightweight, 
convenient safes. 

—broke away from the antiquated 
traditions of safe building. 
—initiated use of adjustable filing 
cabinets in safes. 


--responsible for the greatest ad- 
vance ever made in record-protec- 
tion—the scientific testing of safes. 


—built the first safe-testing furnace 
and laboratory. 


—first to supply certified, measured 
protection of records against fire. 


—first to supply safes which will 
not deteriorate with age. 


—originated the principle of pro- 


tecting strength-giving parts 
against heat by embedding in in- 
sulation,. 


—first and foremost in research dis- 
closing tremendous losses to busi- 
ness from burned records. 


—created a new realization of the 
value of business records. 


—first to recognize and meet the 
successive needs of business for 
higher standards of construction in 
safes. 


—first to market product by a 
scientific analysis of fire dangers, 
the day-after-the-fire value of rec- 
ords, and the conditions governing 
adequate protection of records. 


THE SAFE-CABINET is one record-protection device which 
to-day fulfills every demand made by modern business for 
protection, utility and convenience. And THE SAFE-CABINET 
to-day outsells all other makes of safes because it won this 
leadership on sheer merit alone. 
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it back to the safety zone and it lit and died 
within ten feet of my house. I have one 
wild mallard duck, hatched and raised by, 
a domestic fowl in 1912; she has now mi- 
grated and returned to me for five springs 
and has raised four families in five summers 
—two eights and two nines. 

Just think what it means to the sports- 
men of America to have one duck escape our 
deadly aim. I tell you, brother, the public 
can call me strong in the back and weak in 
the mind all they wish, but to see one of 
my pets return to me year after year for 
food and protection after she has evidently 
shied out around and outwitted thousands 
of hunters who are hid in the ambush for 
her, and to see the wild geese come home 
bleeding and with legs broken, yes, and to 
even see them die in my presence, really, it 
gives me a personal taste of His feeling 
when He said: ‘‘How oft would I have 
gathered you as a hen gathereth her chicks 
under her wings.’”’ Our Government has 
given me permission to put up nets. The 
birds are either coaxed or driven in, tagged 
and liberated at once. 


INSECT BOOTLEGGERS—Ants  con- 
sume more alcohol in proportion to their 
body weight than does the most accom- 
plished ‘old soak,” asserts Prof. Paul 
Lindner, chief of the fermenting industry 
institute in Berlin, says a correspondent 
of Science Service. He writes: 


The insects whose industry has become 
a proverb manufacture their own home- 
brew in their digestive canal by the action 
of yeasts on the milky juices which they 
extract from aphids or plant lice, which 
they keep for that purpose. Other insects 
have similar home-made home-brew outfits 
which they use to capacity. Wasps are 
accomplished bootleggers. In the Balkans 
where a strong liquor is made from prunes 
which are fermented and distilled in open 
vessels in the orchards the vats are be- 
sieged by swarms of thirsty wasps. The 
queen of another species keeps her favorite 
yeast in storage during the winter between 
the tiny hairs of her tongue and deposits it 
in the spring on the blossoms from which 
the honey is taken. 


Without Malice.—Sam, impaneled. for 
jury service at a murder trial, had seemed a 
little too anxious to serve. 

“Do you know the accused?” he was 
asked. 

“Yassuh—dat is, nossuh,’’ he replied, 
realizing that if he made an affirmative an- 
swer he would be disbarred from serving. 

“Have you made up your mind as to his 
guilt or innocence?” 

“Oh, no; subs” 

“You think, then, that you could give his 
ease a fair hearing?” 

“Yassuh,” replied Sam. ‘‘Leastways, ez 
fair ez de ole seamp deserves.’’— American 
Legion Weekly. 


All the Amenities.—‘‘Well, if we can’t 
get a house we’ll live in our sedan.” 

“Don’t be foolish, George. We could 
not receive guests in our sedan.” 

“You won’t miss the social atmosphere. 
Plenty of cops will leave cards.’’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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STYLES IN SCRATCHES 


ASHION may place its obstructing 

finger upon the mechanical processes 
in a factory as well as on household furni- 
ture, carpets or personal garments, we learn 
from an article under the above title, con- 
tributed by Frank C. Hudson to The 
American Machinist (New York). Ways 
of doing things may there, as elsewhere, be 
valued for themselves alone, and devia- 
tions may be gravely discountenanced for 
reasons unconnected with logie or with any 
scheme of values dictated by sanity. In 
short, styles, Mr. Hudson assures us, are 
not confined to ladies’ bonnets nor yet to 
the length of skirts. They reach into the 
machinery operations which go to make up 
our many products. And one of the styles 
which has changed, and is still changing, is 
the kind of scratches put into metal in 
grinding. He continues: 


Back forty or more years we talked about 
grinding as the last word in finish. In fact, 
we talked about it much more than we 
ground. For grinding as a finish was con- 
fined to a few machines of both cylindrical 
and surface types. 

Of course, every up-to-date shop had a 
tool-post grinder, for grinding centers after 
hardening, and occasionally some one 
ground a mandrel or shaft in this way. But 
there was more fireworks than cutting of 
metal and, unless the spindle was a much 
better fit than usual, the surface was a 
series of small ares dug out of the metal. 

Styles in scratches, however, are for the 
most part confined to surface grinding. 
With the older type of machine, where the 
table carries the work under the periphery, 
or outside of the grinding wheel, the 
seratches ran lengthwise of the piece just as 
when we used to polish the work with em- 
ery cloth, either on a piece of wood, or per- 
haps held over a file. As this kind of grind- 
ing gave the same kind of a looking finish 
that we were accustomed to see, we called 
it smooth and had no criticism to make. 

Then came the surface grinder where the 
edge or side of the wheel did the work, and 
immediately we began to criticize and con- 
demn. For a new style of seratches had 
been introduced by the disk or cup wheel 
type of machine. The seratches were 
curved instead of straight, more plainly 
visible because we had forgotten that the 
straight lines were scratches, and the work 
didn’t look pleasing to the eye trained to 
the older method. 

It took much argument and demonstra- 
tion to show that the surface was just as flat 
and just as smooth as tho these circular 
scratches didn’t show. Slide valves and 
their seats were proved to be just as tight, 
tho these scratches were not visible. And 
tho the scratches show plainly, we now 
know that we can not detect the depth with 
any measuring instrument. They are so 
minute that they do not affect the tight- 
ness of a seat or the perfection of a bearing 
surface. 

“Now the styles in scratches have appar- 
ently shifted to the grinding of gear teeth. 
The formed wheel which passes through 
the tooth space, leavesa straight-line scratch 
just as the old-type grinder or the gear 
cutter did on the flat surface. And as this 
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This substitute for Copper 
was consumed by rust in less 
than two yeers. 


This Never Happens to 


Copper 


Avoid the expense and ugliness ot rust by using Copper for 
leaders and gutters, flashings, roofing, cornices and all other 
exposed metal work. 


You will hear it said that this or that metal, sold as a sub- 
stitute for Copper, is “rust-resisting.” That is just the point to 
remember: while other metals may resist rust for a time, Copper 
and Brass are permanent protection against this costly plague. 


Increased use of Copper and Brass in building construction 
in the last few years has reduced by about $60,000,000 the yearly 
outlay for repairing and replacing rusted substitute metals. But 
home-owners alone are still wasting at least $550,000,000 an- 
nually in patching and repairing rusted metal work. 


No matter what kind of building you are planning, whether 
large or small, avoid the burdensome exactions of rust. 


Use Copper for 


Roofing Range Boilers 
Flashings Storage Tanks 

Gutters and Leaders Screen Cloth 

Cornices Screen Frames 
Skylights Range Hoods 
Ventilators Refrigerator Drip Pans 
Weather Strips Lightning Rods 


Use Brass for 
Plumbing Pipe and Fittings Window Hardware 


Plumbing Fixtures Furniture Hardware 
Hinges Screen Hardware 
Locks Fireplace Fixtures 
Lighting Fixtures Sash Chain 


Stair Nosings 


Use Bronze for 
Screen Cloth Lighting Fixtures 


Sash Chains Ornamental Work 
Grilles Mail Chutes 
Railings Memorial Tablets 
— Hardware Signs 
COPPER LEADER 
76 years in service and Copper, Brass and Bronze are cheaper 
still in good, condition. because you pay for them only ONCE 


COPPER ts BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway ~ New York 


Write for a copy of a new book — “The Story of 
Copper and Brass” — in rotogravure. Something different. 
: ERR TS i FEES PLE Bere RSA Senne 
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A BANK’S INCONSISTENCY 


Wuen a banking house erects a building it nearly always 
considerssomething morethan mereutility. Itgivescareful 
thought to the impression its building is going to make 
upon the impressionable public. It seeks two ends besides 


the obvious one of a place in which to do business. 


One is that the building should look strong, stable and 
safe. The other is that it should reflect credit on the bank 


and add to its prestige. 


But when that same bank selects paper for its station- 
ery, and particularly for the checks it issues to its custom- 
ers, does it consider equally those same two qualities? Does 
it select a paper that is both durable and distinguished? 


Not always. Not even often. 


Yet what could be more appropriate for a bank’s sta- 
tionery and checks than Crane’s Bond, used by govern- 


ments for their bonds? 


100% seleéted new rag stock 
123 years experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


Avves » borat HOW TO BEHAVE 


Emily Post’s Brilliant Book 


ETIQUETT 


How to introduce people—when they should and 
should not shake hands. 


Giving a theatre party—what to wear—how to go 
down the aisle—how to sit—dining afterward. 


How to talk—niceties of. conversation—phrases to 
avoid—when to converse without an introduction 


Salutations—when a man lifts his hat—how a woman 
bows—calling cards. 


Behavior on the street—a man shouldn’t sandwich 
between two women—bundles—offering his arm. 


How a young girl is presented to society—débu- 
tante ball—supper—how many guests—the débutante’s 
dress—duty of hostess—why a girl should dance well. 


Courtship—danger of being “‘carried away’’—no 
more stilted artificiality—first duty of accepted suitor. 


Announcing the engagement—who to tell—who 
should call—etiquette of engaged couples. 


Compiling the wedding list—a “ Cinderella” wed- 
ding—groom should not give wedding—wedding 
hour—arranging presents—trousseau—decorations— 
wedding dresses—wedding trip. 


Christenings — choosing godparents — christening 
dress for baby and godparents. 


The Blue Book 
of Social Usage 


The well-appointed house—‘ becoming” furniture 
—what the butler wears—house footman, cook, lady's 
maid, ete., and their duties—household etiquette— 
where servants entertain their company. 


Afternoon parties—teas with and without dancing 
—the garden party 


Formal dinners, luncheons, etc.—how they can be 
bungled—don’ts in table setting—etiquette of gloves 
and napkin—attacking a complicated dish—dinner 
giving with limited equipment. 

Balls and dances—decorations—sit-down suppers— 
duty of hostess—how to walk across ballroom—‘‘cut- 
ting in’’—asking for a dance—subscription dances. 


Notes and letters—choice of paper—complimentary 
close—signature—business letters—thanks—introduc- 
tion—condolence—letters no one cares to read— 
letters no woman should write. 


Dress—the chic woman—vulgar clothes—dresses 


on street—when income is limited—fashion and ~ 


fat—a gentleman’s formal clothes—jewelry. 


Every day manners at home and in travelling abroad 
—helpful hints. 


Funerals—first details—hanging the bell—honorary 
pallbearers—checking expenses in advance—when a 
veil is not worn. 


“Mrs. Post is unquestionably an authority on the 
carom and manners of polite society.’-—Philadelphia 
ecord. 


16 pages illustrations of table settings, etc. 639 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $4, net; leather, $7.50, net; postage, 18c extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


type came to be known first, here again 
we became accustomed to the straight style 
in scratches. 

Later machines for grinding gear teeth 
by the generating method use a straight- 
sided wheel and work the gear past the side 
ofthewheel. This gives uscurved scratches 
of the same radius as the wheel, as with 
the disk or side-surface grinding. And 
once more we hear criticism in some quar- 
ters as to the quality of the work with the 
curved scratches. 

But, as in the case of surface grinding, 
we can not measure the depth of these 
scratches, altho we have very delicate 
instruments, which ‘‘feel’’ the surface of the 
teeth to determine the correctness of the 
profile. And they do not show at all on a 
“tenth”? indicator even tho the radius of 
the wheel is.not very large. 

As with the scratches on that flat surface, 
the only real test is that of service. Here 
again we are shown that our old notions 
were not sound-and that the curved style 
in scratches is just as accurate as the 
‘‘straight lines,’’ even tho we have not yet 
become thoroughly accustomed to the 
newer curves. 


SOME STRANGE THINGS ABOUT TASTE 


66 HE most unreliable of all the senses,”’ 

fis what taste is called: by a writer 
in The Fruit Products Journal (New York). 
This sense is easily deceived, and the 
effects of other senses are frequently mis- 
taken for it. What is believed to be the 
taste of a substance is often only its odor; 
and even sight and feeling are not without 
influence on it. Every one recognizes that 
one taste may be balanced or destroyed by 
another, as is the case with sweet and sour; 
but comparatively few know that one taste 
may be brought out or strengthened by 
an entirely different one. For instance, 
the sweetness of sugar is enhanced, under 
proper conditions, by salt or quinin. 
These and other, odd things about the sense 
of taste are noted by the paper named 
above, from whose columns we quote the 
following passages: 


A very important part in flavor impres- 
sions is played by the sense of smell. 
People who have no sense of smell have but 
an imperfect faculty of discrimination in 
regard to a specific flavor. The power of 
distinguishing the sweet, sour, the salt and 
the bitter, still exist for them, but they have, 
for instance, not the power to distinguish 
specifically the flavor of cheese and meat 
broth. Chloroform, alcohol and ether 
are described, as to taste, as sweet, sweet 
and pungent, bitter and pungent. As a 
matter of fact, chloroform and ether react 
as vigorously on the senses of taste and 
smell as on cold and pain nerves. Musk 
and asafetida, which it would appear must 
have an evil taste, produce in reality no 
taste sensation and work only on the sense 
of smell. 

The sense of feeling usually accompanies 
flavor impressions. The cooling, burning, 
tart, even the sour and salt sensations, 
have, as a rule, a certain admixture of 
sensitiveness to feeling. The sense of 


taste is the easiest deceived; it is the most. - 
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Sealdsweet 
Glorida Oranges 


Whatever the outer appearance, whether bright, golden or 
russet in color, Sealdsweet Florida oranges are good inside—good 
to eat and good for you to eat. 


unreliable of all the senses. For this reason 
the sense of sight has a considerable in- 
fluence on the sense of taste. 

Wine-drinkers have no doubt that the 
red Bordeaux has a flavor very distinct 
from all white wines, and that nothing could 
be easier than to distinguish it from them. 
If we bind a person’s eyes and give him 
red and white wine to taste, he will be 
able to decide correctly the first time. 
But when he has tasted backward and 
forward several times, he will begin, at 
least in the case of some white wines, to 
make mistakes. 


Where, however, the flavor of the wines 
is decidedly different, as the writer found, 
this phenomenon does not occur, even after 


Sealdsweet Florida grapefruit, fresh from 
the groves, and Sealdheart grapefruit, in 
cans, are alike appetizing and healthful. 


ya 


prolonged tasting. 

In regard to beer, three persons were 
tried with four kinds of beer, with light 
beer, with dark beer, with pasteurized light 
and with Berlin Weiss beer. Owing to its 
characteristic flavor, the latter was always 
correctly recognized, light and dark beer 
were likewise never confounded with one 
another, but, on the other hand, mistakes 
were constantly made between the light and 
pasteurized light beer, as well as between 
the pasteurized light beer and the dark 
beer, the flavor of the pasteurized light 
beer being midway between the light and 
dark beers. 

Compensation of flavor can be effected 
without the substances being chemically 
compensated. Anything unpleasantly acid 
can be corrected by means of sugar, also, 
to a certain extent, by salt. Extensive 
use is made of these properties in cook- 
ing and in the science of recipes. We 
also speak in such cases of flavor con- 
trasts. Salts and sweets contrast; if 
salt and sweet substances are mixed in 
proper proportion we obtain a neutral 
flavor that is ‘ecommoniy designated in- 
sipid; in a flavor of such a neutral char- 
acter nothing can be recognized of either 
of the components. 

Salt and sour contrast in the same man- 
ner; there is no contrast flavor to bitter, 
and for this reason this flavor can not easily 
be compensated. One impression may also 
be promoted by another. Thus, according 
to Juntz, a 12 to 15 per cent. sugar solution 
is made sweeter by the addition of traces 
of salt or of quinin. In largely diluted 
sugar solutions, which no longer possess 
any sweet taste, the sweet flavor is also 
brought out by these two substances. 
Distilled water, in comparison with salt 
water or 2 per cent. sulfuric acid solution, 
tastes sweet. Acidity in wine increases 
its bitter flavor. 

If the anode of a constant current is 
placed on the tongue, the cathode in con- 
tact with some other part of the body, there 
will be produced an acid, or if the arrange- 
ment is reversed a burning, usually de- 
scribed as alkaline flavor. If both elec- 
trodes rest on the tongue, there ‘will be an 
acid flavor at the anode and an alkaline 
flavor at the cathode, which will continue 
as long as the current is maintained. When 
the circuit is opened, there is sometimes 
a momentary reverse of these flavors. 
Certainly, it is not the electricity, as such, 
that affects the tongue, but the products 
it forms on that organ, namely, the acid 
hydrogen ions and the alkaline hydroxyl 
fons. 

Finally, we speak of a perverse taste, 
which causes food and drink to have a 
different taste to that experienced by 
normal individuals. 

It occurs especially in eatarrhal subjects 
and is probably due to flavor influence, 
called into existence by pathological 


products. 


Ask your fruit dealer for Sealdsweet oranges and 
grapefruit, and insist on having them in sanitary 
tissue-paper wrappers in which they are shipped. 


For gift copy of book 
“Wome Uses for 
Juices of Sealdsweet 
Oranges and Grape- 
fruit’? write Florida 
Citrus Exchange, 
828 Citrus Exchange 
Building, Tampa, 
Florida. 
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— the nose © 
and throat.. 
WITH LUDEN’S 


“100K FOR THE RED RING 
ON THE LUDEN-YELLOW BOX 
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COIR ES 


Richness of texture—appropriateness 
of color—the achievement of combinations 
that are exactly proper: ‘These are among 
the advantages of Tiles for those parts of the 
house where decorative values must be con- 
sidered along with service. 

Tiles produce the most charming results. 
Their colors, shapes, sizes and finishes give 
the utmost freedom for expressing just the 
idea desired. 

Their permanence, and the ease with which 
they are kept in perfect condition, make them 
practical. Study the possibilities of Tiles for 
use in your home. 


Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
360 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


; | Gend for this wonder 4 
seed book--tsbell's 45th Annual-- 


how_to care for 


Ss. M. ISBELL & CO. 


229 Mechanic St. (68) Jackson, Mich. 


Standard varieties. 
Novelties. Bargains. 
Shade, ornamental and fruit 
Shrubs, plants, flowers, seeds. 
~, Best quality—low prices. Every customer 
eas MUST besatisfied. 71st year of business. 
W<5 Write for Nursery and Seed Catalog. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
Spring Hill Nurseries 
{WX Boxg5 Tippecanoe City (Miami Co.)Ohio 
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trees. 


ECONOMY 
TOUR 


$280 


Both tours in- 
clude 21 day 
round trip with 
all expenses 
paid, including 
side trips. 


Sailings every Wednesday from San 
Francisco & every 35 days from Seattle 
Send coupon for booklet and folder. 


MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
203 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


“Name 
Address 
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“HANDY” FEET 


MAN without hands, who can use his 
feet instead, is now on exhibition in 
London. There have been occasional in- 
stances where the foot has been trained to 
do duty as a hand, but apparently this case 
surpasses all predecessors in the degree of 
strength and skill shown. The writer of 
an article in The British Medical Journal 
(London) notes that determination and 
perseverance have enabled many men to 
turn misfortune to good account, and that 
no better instances of such efforts can be 
found than are offered by those who have 
lost their arms in infancy or have been born 
armless, and yet have succeeded in making 
their feet carry out all the necessary duties 
of the lost hands, and have thereby earned 
their own living. He continues: 


The cases of Miss Biffin in this country, 
of the Antwerp artist Charles Felu, and the 
German painter Heinrich Siepen, have 
always interested physiologists and sur- 
geons. To these and others must be added 
Elroy, the armless man who is now exhibit- 
ing himself at Olympia, and whom we had 
the opportunity of examining recently. 
Elroy is thirty-five years old. He was born 
in Lancashire, and at the age of three his 
dress caught fire and he was so badly burnt 
that it was found necessary to amputate 
both arms through the shoulder-joints. 
After leaving school at sixteen years of age 
he worked for some years as an engraver, 
but for the last dozen years or so he has 
been exhibiting himself. In all his perform- 
ances and in all that he does he uses his feet 
as grasping organs, seizing and holding 
objects between the great and second toes. 
This grasp is very powerful, so much so as 
tO cause severe pain in the interposed fore- 
finger of the observer. The range of adduc- 
tion of the great toe is not more than usual 
in a child, but this movement is performed 
with a good deal of force. Flexion and 
extension of all the toes is free, and in 
extension they can be voluntarily separated 
one from another. The second and third 
toes can not be flexed independently of 
each other, but when flexion of the second 
is resisted the third can be further 
flexed, and the three inner toes of the right 
foot are used to depress the keys when he 
plays the cornet. Elroy wears ordinary 
ready-made shoes. When he uses both feet 
as hands the sitting posture is, of course, 
obligatory, but when only one foot-hand is 
being used he ean stand for long spells on 
the other foot without fatigue, and main- 
tains his balance without any difficulty. 
In the erect position and bearing the weight 
of the body the arches of the feet are low, 
but they are by no means flat, despite the 
impression of flatness conveyed by first 
sight. The knees are normal. Owing to 
the frequent necessity of bringing the feet 
up to the mouth when eating and drinking 
or performing his toilet, the range of 
movements of the hip-joints is abnormally 
great. He can with great ease bring his 
knee up to his axilla, and even carry 
a lighted match with his right foot behind 
his neck and over his left shoulder, so as to 
light a cigaret held in his mouth. As is the 
ease in professional contortionists—snake- 
men, as they are called in Germany—this 
extraordinary mobility is thought to be due 


GARDEN BOOK 


should be in every home that has a 
garden. It is a veritable mine of in- 
formation on the growing of Vege- 
tables and Flowers and articles by 
leading authorities are of absorbing 
interest as well as practical value. 

Its 224 pages contain hundreds of 
photo-engravings, some in natural 
color, showing the celebrated Dreer 
specialties in Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 

We should like you to have a copy of the 

1924 Garden Book and will send it free, 

if you will mention this publication. 

HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for q 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, f 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. § 
2510 Uni. Av. S-E., Minneapolis, Min. 


Concord Niagara 
Agawam Worden 
Hardiest kinds. Once planted and growing you 


won’t part with them for ten times their cost. 
Large amber-red berries on big bunches. 


Agawam Very sweet. Each 20c; 12, $1.75; 100, $12. 
Best known grape. Sure to succeed Fine 
Concord for grape juice. 15c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 
e (White Concord). Best greenish-white 
Niagara grape grown Each 20c; 12, $1.75; 100, $12. 
W. d Large black berries, Bunches big. Extra 
orden es handy, sweet. 20c; 12, $1.75; 100, $12. 
trong, well-rooted vines NI 
Set of four best varieties Oo Y 6§c 
paid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Iffustrated description tell- 
ing you how to build this 
beautiful and useful 


GRAPE ARBOR 
and illustrated seed and 

M nursery catalog free with 
every order. 


The Templin-Crockett-Bradley Co. 
-5719 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


LOOK FOR THEATERS 
SHOWING 


“FUN from the PRESS” 


if you want to laugh, Look for 
the sign of the merry little 
gnomes. They bring with them 
a brimming bag of the brightest 
banter of the cleverest wits of 
newspaperdom. 


Over two: thousand theaters are 
now featuring The Literary 
Digest ‘““FUN from the PRESS.”’ 
There should be one in your 
immediate neighborhood. If by 
chance, however, you have been 
denied the pleasure of this film 
frolic, inquire at the box office, or 
drop a card to the manager, ask- 
ing how soon it will be shown. 
A brand new edition weekly. 


FUN from the PRESS 


Produced by Distributed by 
The Literary Digest W.W. Hodkinson Corp’n. 
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= to the extra extensivility of the antagonist 
~ muscles. 


Mr. Elroy is not only able to pick up 
a match from the floor, but he ean diserimi- 
nate by touch between a half-crown piece 
and a penny, selecting either from his shoe, 
in which he keeps his money when he does 
not have to walk. The writer goes on: 


It was interesting to hear from him that 
the right foot is more expert than the left. 
He ean write with either foot, but best with 
the right. It may be presumed that the 
motor areas of his brain which are responsi- 
ble for movements of the upper limbs have 
atrophied, and that those controlling the 
lower limbs have developed beyond the 
normal in their stead. Still more, the nerve 
centers responsible for sensation and corre- 
lation and muscular sense must have enor- 
mously improved upon their usual condi- 
tion in four-limbed persons. As regards 
the lower extremities, on which he so much 
relies, they show no peculiarities that may 
not be found in any healthy infant. All 
the movements of which he is capable, in- 
cluding hyperextension of the hips, can be 
done by a normal infant of a year old, with 
as free a range of movement as he possesses. 
In short, this case is an example of the 
preservation and cultivation in adolescence 
of infantile possibilities which usually are 
lost from disuse. 


OUR PRIMITIVE BUILDING METHODS 


HE lack of development of the small 

labor-saving machine in engineering 
construction reflects little credit on either 
the constructor or the equipment manu- 
facturer, thinks the writer of an editorial 
in The Engineering News-Record (New 
York). Equipment for mass operations, as 
the steam-shovel and concrete-mixer, has 
been advanced far in mechanical perfection 
and in employment. So have special 
machines like the trench-excavator and the 
paving-mixer. It is in machines for indi- 
vidually small operations that development 
has lagged. He continues: 
Building construction, which is pro- 
nouncedly a series of non-continuous proc- 
esses of great variety, furnishes a particu- 
larly good example. Except for the high 
development of pneumatic tools in steel 
erection, we find very few light-task, labor- 
saving machines used. Carpentry, plas- 
tering, painting, are most commonly hand 
operations on large buildings, and are 
always manually performed in residence 
and other small building work. Why should 
acres of plaster in a modern large office or 
commercial building be put on with hand 
trowels and other acres of painting be 
a pail-and-brush operation? Why should 
yards of concrete floor be laboriously 
smoothed with hand floats? It is not be- 
yond inventive skill to devise usable tools. 
Indeed, we already, it would appear, have 
the elements of successful tools in the 
cement-gun, the sand-blast, the paint- 
sprayer and the wooden-floor finisher. 

All the backwardness does not, however, 
lie with the equipment manufacturer. 
Neither the contractor nor the artizan has 
progressed much beyond primitive thought 
in conducting many building operations. 
Tt does not seem possible for them to pro- 
ject their imagination beyond the hod and 
trowel in plastering or the bristle brush as 
a means of applying paint. 
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all competition. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Ine. 
Royal Typewriter Bldg., 364-366 Broadway, N.¥. 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


“Compare the “Work” 


ROYA 


TYPEWRITERS 


Marks 


USINESS and social life in America 
are becoming more and more inter- 
twined. Business is the dominant 
interest among big men, and efficiency 
ways and methods are under discus- 
sion far beyond the limits of plant and 
office. Under these conditions has 
the Royal Typewriter arrived and 
flourished. Its speed, endurance and 
clean-cut presswork have installed it 
particularly in the service of industrial 
leaders, and kept it there in the face of 


val 


INVESTMENTS ~AND - FINANCE 


OUR RECORD-BREAKING LOAN TO JAPAN 


American character is our childish delight in breaking 

records. Whether this is so or not, it is certain that the 
daily press and the financial writers are eager to point out the 
record-breaking nature of the new loan to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. For months Japan paid the expenses of rebuilding after 
the earthquake out of her own funds at home and abroad, thus 
depreciating the value of the yen in the foreign exchange markets. 
But, as one newspaper writer points out, the Government was 
carefully waiting for the usual surplus of investment funds 
which characterizes the opening weeks of the new year. So 
there has just been floated in this country a $150,000,000 loan 
to Japan, which is the largest single governmental loan ever 
floated in this country, and is the largest international loan to be 
floated anywhere since the big British and French war loans, 
and will go to help repair the damages of what was probably the 
most disastrous of all earthquakes. Furthermore, the fact that 
the loan is being floated here is taken by many editors as proof 
of the new world-wide power of the American dollar. ‘Dollars 
Top the World,” is one newspaper headline: ‘‘Jap Loan Puts 
U.S. on Top in World Finance,” is another. The point is that 
New York rather than London is made the chief center of the 
financing. 

Besides all these facts which make the loan highly important 
as a chapter in financial history, the New York Times is 
one of many papers to recognize that it “is not without 
weighty significance as a chapter in political history.” ‘‘As a 
symbol and agency of enduring peace between the two countries, 
it should be of incalculable importance,”’ declares the New York 
World. Bankers are not unaware of this aspect of the loan, 
for, as we read on the financial page of the New York Tribune: 
“In their view it is another step in cementing the cordial rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan, important action to 
that end having been taken since the war in the Japanese partici- 
pation in the disarmament conference and in the contributions 
raised in America for the relief of the earthquake sufferers.” 
And the New York Herald points out that the eager desire to 
subscribe to the loan on the part of investors in California and 
other Pacific Coast States indicated ‘‘that there is no animosity 
to the loan in California nor in any other of the Western States, 
which are supposed to be anti-Japanese in sentiment.” 
financial paper, the Boston News Bureau, puts it: 


eat EUROPEAN CRITIC has said that a chief fault in 


As one 


We may have disputes in Washington between State depart- 
ment and House committeemen as to just what regard we owe to 
Japanese pride and good faith in the matter of immigration 
statutes. But there is no difference of opinion in any of our cities 
as to the credit, faith and deserts of the Japanese as a borrowing 
nation—the nation we once first revealed to the outer world. 


The loan, which was heavily oversubscribed, was issued to the 
extent of $150,000,000 in dollars in New York, subscriptions on 
the continent of Europe being part of this American dollar loan. 
There was simultaneously floated in England an issue of £25,000,- 
000. The dollar bonds pay 61% per cent. interest, run for thirty 
years, are redeemable after fifteen years, and were originally 
offered at 9214 to yield 7.10 per cent. The purpose of the 
loan and certain other facts are thus noted in a statement 
by an agent of the Japanese Gov ernment: 


The proceeds of this loan are to be used, in part, to retire the 
outstanding balance of the Imperial Japanese Government 414 
per cent. Sterling Loan, First and Second Series, due February 
15, 1925, and July 10, 1925, respectively, and, in part, to pur- 
chase materials and supplies for the reconstruction necessitated 
by the earthquake and fire of September, 1923. 


The Government’s reconstruction program calls for an 
estimated expenditure by the Government of about $700,000,000, 
of which it is expected that about $300,000,000 will be spent in 
purchases outside of Japan. This latter sum is to be made avail- 
able from the proceeds of this loan and from existing funds now 
at the disposal of the Japanese Government in New York and 
in London. It is the intention of the Government that the re- 
mainder of the funds for reconstruction purposes shall be raised 
in Japan. 


This loan is of special importance to Americans, says Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, ‘‘because the proceeds will be spent largely in America in 
payment for materials and supplies needed by Japan in her re- 
construction program.’’ Another industrial leader, Guy E. 
Tripp, head of the Westinghouse Electric Company, who has 
just returned from Japan, has this to say of the Japanese and 
their loan: 


I am convineed that they will replace the plants and property 
destroyed, in. enlarged and improved form, and soon will be 
moving forward to greater effort and larger accomplishment. 
But they will do the job faster if we help, and it will encourage 
them to have our support. They furnish us a great variety of . 
commodities, buying in turn of our products in large quantity, 
and the sooner their house is in order the better it will be for the 
whole commercial world. 

The financial policies of the Japanese Government are sound, 

and the wealth of the country was actually increased by the 
World War. 
. Viewing the loan in a restricted sense, we shall be financing 
purchases here of reconstruction material, but the transaction 
has other and probably more important aspects. It is another 
progressive step by the United States as a financial Power. 


Treasury officials, we read in one of the Washington dispatches, 
“see very prudent handling by Japan of her cash resources in 
the fact that tho the loss from last year’s earthquake ran into 
billions, it is only now, six months after the disaster, that the 
island empire seeks cooperation from foreign investment mar- 
kets.”’ In other words, says the financial editor of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger: 

Japan dealt with her financial problems in their entirety, 
rather than piecemeal. She has made one job of the whole 
matter. She need give no further thought to foreign financing 
for seven years. She ean devote her full attention to the recon- 
structive effort. By the same token the foreign markets for her 


securities are assured freedom from disturbance for a consider- 
able stretch of years. 


And it is pointed out in the New York Herald that— 


From the standpoint of the investor the Japanese loan will 
undoubtedly prove attractive. A strong Government, with a 
stable currency, a nation whose existence antedates the Christian 
era, is offering more than 7 per cent. for an amount of money 
insignificant in comparison with her great resources. 

From the standpoint of American business the loan is in the 
best interests of the United States, for Japan will spend most of 
the proceeds here in buying materials for reconstruction. The 
United States is already the best customer of Japan and her 
chief source of supply, while every year Japanese trade is becom- 
ing more important in our own industrial life. 


The only objections to this loan come from some of the Japanese 
newspapers which think that the interest rate is altogether too 
high. Our financial writers are inclined to dismiss much of this 
talk as political. It is intimated, too, that the Japanese Govern- 
ment may not object to such criticism which may have helped 
give investors the idea that they are securing a great bargain. 
They point out that interest rates are comparatively high in 


Japan, and that a high rate was necessary to insure the success 
of such a huge issue. \ 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


February 13.—Fifteen Separatists and five 
inhabitants of Pirmasens, Germany, 
are killed when a mob attacks and drives 
the Separatists out of town. At Durk- 
heim six Separatists are killed in an anti- 
Separatist outbreak, and two are killed 
in a similar disturbance at Kaiser- 
lautern. 


February 15.—As the result of a dispute 
with the Egyptian Government over 
the question of admission of visitors to 
the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, Howard 
Carter, American archeologist, is not 
permitted to enter the tomb and resume 
excavation work. 


February 16.—Dr. Leopold von Hoesch is 
formally received as the new German 
Ambassador to France by President 
Millerand. 


The Japanese naval department an- 
nounces that Japan has completed the 
initial operation of dismantling certain 


ships in conformity with the Washing- 
ton Disarmament Treaty. 


Dock workers in all British ports strike 
for an advance of two shillings a day. 


The American cruiser Richmond arrives at 
Vera Cruz from Puerto Mexico, bring- 
ing four American oil-men and 38 other 
refugees, including Englishmen, Span- 
jards and Frenchmen. After a success- 
ful campaign on the Western front and 
the capture of Guadalajara, which is 
said to have ended the rebels’ formal 
resistance, President Obregon returns to 
Mexico City. 


Twenty-five hundred tons of opium in ex- 
cess of the amount justified by medical 
and scientific use are produced yearly, 
according to conclusions reached by the 
health organization of the League of 
Nations. 


February 17.—The presence of the eruiser 
in Mexican waters deemed no longer 
necessary, the American war vessel 
Richmond leaves Vera Cruz to join the 
American fleet. 


British warehouse workers and dockside 
railmen strike in sympathy with the 
dock workers. 


February 18.—On his proposal for a 20 


per cent. increase in taxation, Premier - 


Poincaré receives a majority vote of 
only 61 in the Chamber of Deputies. 


Dictator von Kahr and General von 
Lossow, head of the Bavarian Army, 
resign, and Premier von Knilling, who 
stept aside to make room for the dic- 
tatorship of Von Kahr, resumes com- 
plete authority in Bavaria. 


The French franc depreciates to 4.08 
cents, as against the normal rate of 
20 cents. 


DOMESTIC 


February 13.—One hundred and sixty 
Democrats agree at a party caucus to 
vote for the Garner substitute tax plan, 
with its 44 per cent. maximum surtax 
rate. 


In a letter to Chairman Johnson of the 
House Immigration Committee, Secre- 
tary Hughes says that the proposals of 
the Johnson immigration bill which 
“single out Japanese immigrants for 
exclusion” are inconsistent with the 
Treaty of 1911 and should be eliminated. 


Forty-eight indictments. are returned by 
the Williamson County, Illinois, grand 
jury, following its investigation of the 
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Your Banker’s Services 
to You—and 


His Banking Connections 
in New York 


VEN so recently as twenty 
“| years ago, home-town 


Today the business man, wher- 
ever he may live, figures in Vation- 
al business much more than he 
may suppose. 


Your local bank and its activities 
have grown with your activities— 
or even somewhat in advance, an- 
ticipating the next forward step in 
the affairs of its customers. 


Few people stop to realize the 
highly perfected cooperation that 
exists today between the home bank 
and the banking institutions of the 
great trading centers. 


Through this cooperation, and 
the facilities of telegraph and tele- 
phone—the business man in any 
of the 48 states trades as freely in 
New York as in his home city. 


This makes the New York con- 
nections of your local bank all the 
more important—to the bank, and 
to you, its customer. 

For not the least of your local bank- 
er’s services is his ability to execute 
your personal and commercial bank- 
ing business in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
‘FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 
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Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book’ 


Per Section 
without Doors 


2 
oe $3.25 


Glass Doors Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 


9 enn -1T GROWS WITH: YOUR LIBRARY. 
SECTIONAL: BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Style shown above isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $13.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $10.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 

Write for new catalog No.23 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. 


ufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


a Your St ti 
rint 6: Stationery! 
Letterhead, envelop, card, label, circul® ar. 
*) <Z Press $12, Larger $35, Job Press $150. Save 
ANU? money. Print for others big profit. All easy 
Vim Write factory for press catalog, TYPE,cards 
paper. THE PRESS CO., D-23 Meriden, Conn. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be successfully developed by individual training. 
BOYS, GIRLS, LITTLE FOLKS 
Three Separate Schools. Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ Schools, Box 160, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 

You can complete 


High School Course 
ale 2 Years this simplified High 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six other practical courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


Easy to PLAY- 
) ee VEO eY 
‘| PAY 


The Saxophone is 
the easiest of all 
' wind instruments 
to play and the 
sweetest in tone. 
In an hour you 
ean learn to play 
the scale and soon 
play popular airs. 
Nothing can take 
its place for 
Home, Lodge, 
t Church or School 
Entertainment. 


a\ a os f, 
BOESCHER... tix: SAXOPHONE 


Is a marvelous instrument—the only one with convenient 

snap-on pads.’’ Easy payment terms can be arranged if 

desired, making it very easy to pay. Six days’ free trial 

allowed, Write for Free Book about the Saxophone and 

Comrlete Catalog. (80) 
> BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 

1980 BUESCHER BLOCK € ELKHART, INDIANA 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 


acts of Glenn Young, dry-raid leader, and 
of the arrest of the foreman of the 
grand jury, and other alleged illegal acts. 


Senator Wheeler introduces a resolution 
calling for an investigation of the 
Attorney-General by the Senate jJu- 
diciary committee. 


Attorney-General Daugherty informs the 
President that the Government had 
recovered up to February 1 more than 
$4,500,000 in prosecuting war fraud 
cases, and that there are claims by the 
Government in which negotiations for 
settlement are pending involving $41,- 
000,000, and that court action is under 
way for the recovery of $62,000,000. 
Every Federal court, he says, 1s con- 
gested. 


The Senate adopts the Dill resolutions 
calling for an examination of the trans- 
actions leading up to the Colombian 
Treaty, ratified in 1921, and for an 
investigation of all oil matters in which 
Americans are interested in other parts 
of the world. 


Diplomatic relations with Honduras are 
severed because of the failure of the 
political factions in Honduras to reach 
an agreement under which constitu- 
tional government can be restored by 
peaceful means. 


February 14.—President Coolidge with- 
draws the name of Silas H. Strawn as 
special counsel in the naval oil-lease 
investigation after being notified that 
the nomination will not be confirmed 
by the Senate. 


The total membership of the American 
Red Cross, it is announced, is 3,471,000, 
the highest figure since the close of the 
war. 


The Maryland House of Delegates de- 
feats the State Prohibition enforcement 
bill by a vote of 72 to 39. 


February 15.—Senator Frank L. Greene, of 
Vermont, is accidentally shot and seri- 
ously wounded during a pistol duel 
between Prohibition agents and boot- 
leggers in Washington. 


President Coolidge orders all preparations 
for the Polar flight of the Shenandoah to 
be stopt until Congress approves the 
expedition. 


Owen J. Roberts, of Philadelphia, Re- 
publican, is named by President Coo- 
lidge as one of the counsel in the oil- 
lease cases, to succeed Silas H. Strawn. 


The Senate Foreign Relations committee 
reports favorably on the Treaty with 
Great Britain establishing the twelve- 
mile limit for searching vessels suspected 
of rum-running. 


February 16.—The Senate confirms the 
nomination of ex-Senator Atlee Pome- 
rene of Ohio to be one of the govern- 
ment counsel to prosecute all legal 
actions growing out of the naval oil- 
lease scandal. 


The famous Morgan Library in New 
York is turned over by J. Pierpont 
Morgan, son of the founder of the 
library, to six trustees appointed to ad- 
minister it as a restricted public ref- 
erence library. The library and endow- 
ment are valued at $8,500,000. 


The House adopts the Walsh resolution 
directing proceedings to recover sec- 
tions 16 and 36 within naval oil-reserve 
No. 1, in California, now operated by 
the Standard Oil Company of California. 


fhe 


You get more 


value when you 
buy a Mongol 
Pencil. 


The Nation’s 
Standard 


Inaclass 


laf by itself” 


YORK 18494 


estas. NEW 


SI ISI IIIS 


STAMMERING 


Its correction effected at Bogue Institute. An institution 
with national patronage, for stammerers only, Founded 
1901. Scientific treatment combines training of brain with 
speech organs. Strongly Endorsed by Medical Profession. 288- 
page cloth-bound book with full particulars mailed free 
toall stammerers. Address BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President, 
4885 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ulinois Street, Indianapolis, tndiana 


COMMERCIAL 


Largest Art Organ- 
ization in the world, 
teaches you a prac- 
tical course. Send 
four cents for book 
telling of the success 
of our students. 
Address Dept. 12. 


MEYER BOTH CO., Instruction Dep. 


Michigan Avenue at 20th Street, Chicago 


They all say 


GLOVER’S 


does the Business 


Wherever you go you hear men and women 
say ‘‘There’s nothing like Glover's for Dan- 
druff and falling hair. It surely does the 
business.’” 

For 36 years Glover's has been making 
friends by the thousands, all over the world. 
If you are a dandruff sufferer, if your hair is 
falling out, ask for Glover's Imperial Mange 
Medicine at any good drug store and use 
exactly as directed, 

Write for Free Booklet “‘Treatise on the 

Hair and Scalp,"" by H. Clay Glover, 

originator of the Glover Medicines. 

Made only by the 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
127-29 West 24th Street New York City 


is Safe 
Milk 


For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


Avoid Imitations 


em : e 5 
ask forHorlick’s 


The ORIGINAL 
\) Malte Milk 4 
AEM Haas 


Mf CORMICK & CO. 
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The POSTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the world still standing has been 
found by the joint expedition of the 
British Museum and the University 
Museum of Philadelphia at Tel el 
Obeid, Babylonia, four miles from Ur 
of Biblical fame, it is announced by 
Dr. George B. Gordon, director of the 
Philadelphia Museum. The building is 
said to be more than 6,000 years old. 


February 18.—Secretary of the Navy Ed- 
win L. Denby resigns, his resignation to 
take effect on March 10. 


February 17.—The oldest known building | 


| A 
_ “Growing 
| dike a bank”’ 
Henry P. Fletcher, of Pennsylvania, now 
Ambassador to Belgium, is selected by | 
President Coolidge to be Ambassador 


to Italy, to succeed Richard Washb 
Child, retired. ae vig. 


Thirteen people are burned to death in a 
tenement fire in New York, supposed to 
have originated from a lighted cigaret. 


“Its policy- 
holders are 
its depositors’’ 


‘“A gents 
do not bring 
them in”’ 


A conference of Democratic leaders, held 
in Chicago, decides that William 
MeAdoo shall continue as a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency, the conference holding that 
his honesty and integrity have “stood 
= test of a most searching investiga- 
ion. 


Words of praise 
from 
those who know 


(SCENE: After dinner at the Club; Banker Allwyn is chatting 
with Goodsell, a real estate broker, formerly a life-insurance 
man, and the question of insurance protection comes up.) 


A subcommittee of miners and operators 
of the central competitive bituminous 
field agree to a renewal of the present 
miners’ wage scale for a term of three 
years. 


Allwyn: ‘‘What_ do you consider the strong 
points that helped the Postal win out?” 


Goodsell: ‘‘Well, low cost, dealing direct 
with the public, and the privilege to pay 
premiums monthly if one so desires; then 
there’s a 9%% annual dividend guaranteed 
in the policy, and there’s a free medical 
examination through the Company's Health 
eae which helps keep its policyholders 
“fit.” 

Allwyn: ‘‘That’s pretty good, isn’t it?” 
Goodsell: ‘‘Sure thing; and I want to tell 
you that just as soon as I can afford to take 
out another policy, it’s going to be in the 
Postal.” 

Allwyn: ‘That seems to me to be good sense, 


for it’s based on safety, saving and service. 
Why, the Postal Life is growing just like a 


Allwyn: “After all, Brother Goodsell, I want 
to tell you something which is a sure boost 
for the business you used to be in, and that is 
when a man asks me for credit I always ask 


him how much life insurance he carries.” 


Goodsell: ‘‘And I reckon you also ask him 
what companies he’s in.” 


Allwyn: ‘Oh, I don’t bother so much about 
the companies; like the churches, they’re all 
good; they have to be, don’t they?” 


Goodsell: ‘‘Sure thing. State supervision 
looks out for that.” 


Allwyn: ‘‘Of course the oldest companies 
are mentioned more frequently, but the com- 
paratively younger ones also bob up pretty 
often, and particularly the Postal Life.” 


Representative Henry T. Rainey, of 
Illinois, and Senator Harrison, of 
Mississippi, introduce resolutions call- 
ing for Congressional investigation of 
the Treasury Department. 


February 19.—With the radical bloc join- 
ing hands with the Democrats, the 
House passes the Garner substitute for 
the Mellon tax bill by a tellers’ vote of 
222 to 196. 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana 
introduces a resolution naming five 
Senators, including himself, to make an 
inquiry into the Attorney-General’s 
department. 


The New York State Senate passes a bill 
providing for a 25 per cent. reduction 
in the 1923 personal income tax. 


Leigh C. Palmer, President of the United 
States Fleet Corporation, cuts $18,000 
off the annual salaries of four of the 
vice-presidents of the Corporation, and 
says that corresponding reductions will 
be made all along the line. 


The Deadly Drink.—They’ve planted 
J. Josephus Jinks, we ne’er shall see him 
more; he bought himself illicit drinks at 
Batwing’s Bootleg Store. I often warned 
him when we met to shun the bootleg 
graft; I said, “ Your craw is always wet 
with beakers you have quaffed; you’ve 
had a wondrous run of luck, which can 
not last alway, and in the undertaker’s 
truck you'll ride, upon a day.” He said, 
“‘ My works are copper lined, they bear a 
guaranty; there is no liquor, you will find, 
can put a crimp in me. Let sissy men 
avoid the gin and walk the templar’s road; 
they’re lined with cheaper grades of tin 
that liquor might corrode. I do not like to 
see the young their time to booze devote, 
but I have whiskers on my tongue, as- 
bestos in my throat.’ He made that day 
his daily trek, and poured some booze 
inside, then wound his legs around his 
neck and yelled three times and died. 
And other wights may wot and wist that 
they have copper flues, but human works 
can’t long resist the. poisoned bootleg 
pbooze.-—Walt Mason in The Ohto State 
- Journal. : ; 


Goodsell: ‘‘Why, the Postal’s not so very 
young. [I remember because I used to fight 
it 15 years ago.” 


Allwyn: “'Twas sound from the start, 
wasn't it?” 
Goodsell: ‘‘Yes, *twas sound but it was— 


well—well, we said it was an experiment.” _ 
Allwyn: ‘‘ Why?” 
Goodsell: “‘ Oh, because it got business direct, 


personally at the Home Office or by mail and 
didn’t send out agents or have branch offices.”’ 


Allwyn: ‘Well, even so, the Company seems 
to have made good all right.”’ 


Goodsell: ‘‘Sure thing; it has policyholders 
in every state, and in Canada, too, and has its 
own building on Fifth Avenue at 43d Street. 
I believe there is no company better known 
in our country.” 


It is indeed the Company of 


Safety, — Saving, 
Service 


To find out what you can save and to enjoy 
POSTAL service, simply send in the coupon 
or write and say: 


««Mail me official insurance information 
as mentioned in The Literary Digest 
for March Ist.”’ 


In your first letter be sure to give 


1. Your full name 
2. Your occupation 


3. The exact date of 
your birth 


No agent will be sent to visit you. The Postal, 
as stated, has no agents, and the resultant 
commission savings 0 to you, because you deal 


direct. 


PosTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


511 Fifth Ave., (cor. 43d St.), New York, N.Y. 


The foregoing business chat is typical of many others that 
must be taking place, since similar sentiments are reflected 
in letters that come to the Company from far and near, in 
praise of its method and in appreciation of its treatment. 


bank; its policyholders are its depositors— 
agents do not bring them in. And now I want 
to put you wise to something else; I’ve carried 
a Postal Life policy for ten years or SO myself, 
but didn’t tell you about it for I just wanted 
to feel you out.”’ 


Goodsell: ‘‘ Well, the reaction, as they call it, 
was O. K., wasn’t it?”’ 

Allwyn: “It certainly was and it’s kind of 
pleasant to feel that each of us has a highly- 
get mutual friend in the Postal. Isn’t that 
so?”” 


Goodsell: ‘‘ You've said it, and unless IT miss 
my guess, we'll both prize the Postal Life 
More as time goes on, and there are over 
25,000 other policyholders who feel the same 
way. 

Allwyn: “Now, you’ve said it. Havea fresh 
cigar.”’ 


Pv) sean y 
L. D, 3-1-2324 5 

Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Ave., New York Fy 

Without obligating me, please send a 
full insurance particulars for my age. € 


Occupation: 16.26... seis Hes Pey esas weleel 


Exact date of birth. ........++8++eesse00t> 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Shining in its snowy whiteness 
is the toilet bowl cleaned with 
Sani-Flush. Spots and stains 


vanish, without scrubbing or rub- 


bing. No hard work. Simply 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl, 
follow directions on the can, and 
flush. 


Nothing else will do this work. 
Nothing'else can reach the hidden, 
unhealthful trap and make it 
absolutely clean and_ sanitary. 
Sani-Flush destroys all foul odors. 
It will not harm plumbing con- 
nections. 


Sani-Flush saves your time and 
does the work better. Always 
keep it handy in the bathroom. 


If not at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store, send 25c for a full-size can. 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


ani-Flush 


\Reg U.S. Pat. Of, 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


PERRI 


wood, Remington, Oliver— 
prices priashed to almost half. 


$2 and it’s yours 


All late models, completely rebuilt_and re- F 
finished brand new. GUARANTEED for ten! = ree 
YEARS. Send no money—big FREE catalog Trial 
shows actual machines in full colors. Get our direct-to-you easy pay- 
ment plan and 10day free trial offer. Limited time, so write todays 


PRICES 


International Typewriter Exch., 177 N. State St, Dept. 3-15Chicago 


Inexpensive Sewage Disposal 
FOR COUNTRY HOMES 


Why risk the dangers of the old-fashioned germ-breeding 
cesspool? 

The Kaustine Septic Tank is inexpensive 

to install—requires practically no atten- 

tion—insures maximum sanitation. 


GUARANTEED FOR 15 YEARS 


Constructed of Armco Ingot Iron, coated 
inside and out with Hermastic Enamel; 


will last a lifetime; shipped ready to = 
install; one man can handle it. H 
Your plumber can supply Kaustine equip- , 
ment. Write today for Free Booklet = i 
No. 201, Plumber’s name appreciated, = 
° = 
Kaustix 1g = 
Sanitution Buguneers ry aa 
Buffalo, N.Y. Dundas, Ont. = = 
Also Mfrs, of Chemical (Wat- C10 = 
erless) Toilets for Homes, oo 


Schools, Factories and Camps. 


Our Engineering Dept. 
furnishes complete plans 
without charge. 


for Sales Representatives 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“J. MacL.,’”’ Providence, R. I.—‘‘ What is the 
meaning of the word autoclave?”’ 


The word autoclave is defined, as, ‘‘ (1) a French 
steam-tight stewpan; (2) a gas-tight vessel of metal 
used for heating liquid under pressure.”’ 


“J. F.,’’ Washington, D. C.—‘ Please explain 
the proper way of splitting the word designate. 
It is stated by some that it should be split des- 
ignate, while others say it should be divided 
desig-nate.”’ 

The Funk & Waanatis New Standard Diction- 
ary indicates the division into syllables as des-ig- 
nate, so that both of the divisions indicated are 
permissible, 


“O.R. C.,’’ New York City.—'‘‘ Kindly give me 
the correct pronunciation of the word banquet. 
We have had some discussion on this subject, one 
person contending that the pronunciation was 
ban-kwet, and another ban-ket. Which is correct?”’ 


There are two words, each with different pro- 
nunciation. The feast is ban-kwet; the firing sta- 
tion or bank behind an earthwork is ban-ket. 


“A. T.,’’ Ontario, Canada.—‘ Please give me 
some information concerning the term Socinian- 
ism. ; 

The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 14, p. 113, gives 
the following: ‘‘ Socinianism, the body of doctrine 
held by one of the numerous Antitrinitarian sects 
to which the Reformation gave birth. The Socin- 
ians derive their name from two natives of Siena, 
Lelio Sozzini (1525-1562) and his nephew, Fausto 
Sozzini (1539-1604). The surname is variously 
given, but its Latin form, Socinus, is that cur- 
rently used. It is to Fausto, or Faustus Socinus, 
that the sect owes its individuality, but it arose 
before he came into contact with it. In 1546 a 
secret society held meetings at Vicenza in the 
Diocese of Venice to discuss, among other points, 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Among the members 
of this society were Blandrata, a well-known 
physician, Alciatus, Gentilis, and Lelio, or Laelius 
Socinus. The last-named, a priest of Siena, was 
the intimate friend of Bullinger, Calvin, and 
Melanchthon. The object of the society was the 
advocacy not precisely of what were afterwards 
known as Socinian principles, but of Antitrini- 
tarianism.”’ 


“U. J. N.,’’ New York City.—‘ Kindly settle 
the following: ‘A’ said it is correct to say ‘He lit 
a match and kept it lit,’ while ‘B’ contends that it 
is better to say, ‘He lit a match and kept it 
lighted.’’’ 

Lit is a form sometimes condemned as erroneous, 
but regarded by the dictionaries as an alternative 
—lit, lighted. Lit has been used as good English 
for many generations and is still in good usage 
to-day. Grammarians have condemned many 
regularities of conjugation such as this one, for 
their tendency has been toward the preservation 
of uniformity, but that does not entitle them to 
condemn a form that is well-established. The 
sentence you give should read, ‘‘He lit a match 
and kept it alight.” 


“A. H.,’’ New York City.—‘‘ Which of the fol- 
lowing two expressions is correct—‘conjure a 
vision’ or ‘conjure up a vision’?”’ 

Either form is correct, and a particular meaning 
dictates the form to be used. If you mean, ‘to 
accomplish by supernatural aid; to affect by 
magic,” the.first form is correct. But if you 
mean, ‘‘to summon, raise, bring or drive away by 
supernatural or magic art,’’ the second form is 
correct, 


“A. §. D.,’? Amherst, Mass.—‘‘ A friend uses 
the following expression, ‘Do you want I should do 
this?’ I know it is wrong, but can not explain the 
reason correctly. Will you help me, please?’’ 

The sentence is faulty in two respects. While 
to want is indeed a synonym of to wish, it implies 
“to be without’’ or ‘to be in need of,’’ whereas 
to wish is ‘‘to have a desire for’’; evidently the 
meaning intended. And in either case whether 
want or wish is implied the conjunction that should 
not be omitted. ‘‘Do you wish that I should do 
this?’’ is the proper form of the sentence. 


Makes the 
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Here is good news for the 
Deaf or people who are hard 
of hearing. Science has at last tri- 
umphed over deafness. Unless your 
Auditory Nerve is entirely des- 
troyed, the Acousticonwillimprove 
your hearing. Thousands who have 
been Deaf for years report most 
gratifying results—many say they 
can hear the slightest whisper and 
that their natural hearing has been 
greatly improved. We have testi- 
monials from Governors, Bankers, 
Ministers, Lawyers and thousands 
of others. So great is our con- 
fidence that we invite every sufferer to 


Try it 10 Days FREE 


You are not asked to purchase this remarkable invention 
until you have tried it 10 days FREE, until you have 
proved to your entire satisfaction that it is what you 
need and want—until you are absolutely certain that it 
will enable you to hear all sounds clearly. Then, if you 
wish, you may keep and pay for it, otherwise return it 
and there will be no charge. 


Send No Money 


We ask for no deposit. We do not shipC. O. D. We 
send you this latest scientific invention entirely at our 
own risk and expense for 10 days FREE TRIAL. We 
don’t ask you to pay first and then refund your money if 
you are not satisfied. Wesend you the Acousticon with- 
out cost or obligation. It must prove its own merits to 
your entire satisfaction, Unless you are amazed and de- 
lighted with it, you are not asked to purchase. When we 
say FREE TRIAL, we mean FREE TRIAL, sosend name 
and address at once for descriptive literature, testimon- 
ials and FREE TRIAL request blank. 
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and all accessories—wigs, masks, make- 
up, etc.—rent or buy one costume or & 
thousand 65 years of experience in cos- 
tuming amateur theatricals, balls and 
Parties. 


Write to Dept. L for free illus- 
trated catalogue 
WAAS & SON 


Costumers to the Nation 
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“* There's as much fun 
in the game of business 
as in any other game, 
and it gives a fellow 
money of his own, be- 
sides.’’ Aaron Scheier 
ts one of the thousands 
of boys who, in their 
after-school hours, are 
learning the game of 
business as Junior 
Salesmen for The Lit- 
erary Digest. 


Earnestness 


of Purpose 


Boys who develop earnestness of purpose 
are pretty sure to become successful men. 
And nothing serves better to build up this 
fine character trait in boys than business 


experience suited to their years. That’s 
why so many parents are encouraging their 
boys to join our staff of Junior Salesmen. 


Planning Now for Then 


These parents are planning now for the 
time when their boys will be ready to leave 
school and take up their life’s work. They 
realize how valuable it is to a boy to be able 
to say: “I have been using my spare time to 
gain business experience.” 


A Help for Your Boy 


We would like to tell your boy about our 
Boys in Business plan, but we will approach 
him only with your permission. Send us a 
card containing his name and address—and 


yours—and we will mail full particulars of our 
plan to you. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


The Stag at Eve.—‘‘Can’t get a girl, eh— 
wre you going to stag er?” 
“Tf I can get the stauff.’’—Octopus. 


How It Started.—‘‘At any rate, Mrs. 
Murphy, no one can say I’m two-faced.” 

“Waith, no, Mrs. Jones. Sure, an’ if yer 
were, you’d leave that ’un at ’ome.”— 
Melbourne Punch. 


; Those Candid Friends.—Tue AvTHOR 
(posing)—‘‘When I write far into the night 
I find great difficulty in getting to sleep.” 
Tur Frrenp—“Then why don’t you 
read over what you’ve written?’”— Klods 
Hans (Christiania). 


If So, Raise the Right Hand. 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to a cop has said, 

When past the limit he has sped, 
“Gee, why donchu pinch that guy ahead?” 
—Motor Age. 


Can He Keep Her There?—GENTLE- 
MAN wishes room and board with garage 
space for wife in refined private home; 
meals for himself when in town. Specify 
terms and location in reply. References. 
P 43.—Want Ad. in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal. 


_ Wise Prof.—Pror.—‘Why are 
taking this course, Mr. Brown?” 

Srupe—‘‘Er-well, because I am very 
fond of the subject. It gives me a new in- 
sight into the problems which-er-[’m 
ealled upon to meet in every-day life. It has 
been an inspiration to me.” 

Pror.—“Very good. Now Mr. Smith, 
you tell one.””—The Columns. 


you 


L’Homme Galant.—A Frenchman was 
courting an English girl. Her mother said, 
mischievously: 

“Now, monsieur, if my daughter and I 
were both drowning, which would you save 
first?” 

With great presence of mind, he replied: 
“J would save madame and I would 
perish with mademoiselle!’”—London News. 


R-r-r-revenge!—Little Jack had been so 
persistently naughty that mother just had 
to give him a good spanking, and all that 
‘afternoon a desire for revenge rankled in 
his little breast. 

At length bedtime came, and kneeling 

down, he said his evening prayer, asking 
a blessing upon all the members of the 
family individually—except one. Then, 
rising, he turned to his mother with a tri- 
umphant look, saying as he climbed into 

bed, ‘‘I s’pose you noticed you wasn’t in it.” 
—The Christian Guardian. 


Tactics.—Their boat was drifting idly, 
the sun shone above, and the sea was 
serene; while she was sitting snugly. Then 
he proposed. 
From the opposite end of the eraft she 
gazed at him calmly. Then she said: 
‘As a matter of common sense, realizing 
that we are in this boat, on water more than 
fifty feet deep, and if you were going to act 
as you should act if I accepted you, we 
would be capsized, I will decline your pro- 


posal at this moment—but, George, row 
as fast as you can to the shore and ask me 
magain.”’ 


That girl will make a good wife.— Boston 
Globe. 
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In the home—office—factory—gatrage—wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels’ that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


150 towels in a dust- 


proof carton, 40c. (in 
Canada and Rock 
Mountain Zone, 50c. 
Price per case of 3750 
towels (25 cartons) is 
$6.15 F. O. B. Factory, 
Chester, Pa. Weight 
60 lbs. per case. Even 
lower prices in 5, 10 


and 25 case orders. 

If your dealer can- 
not supply you, send 
us your order. 

Scott PAPER COMPANY 


Chester, Pa. 


Try the Handy Pack 
of 25 towels for 10c 


itchen 
Office 


Scof lissue lowels 


—have changed the towel habits of the 
nation,» 


—have made it easy to have clean hands. 


—have made it possible for everybody to 
afford a fresh, clean, individual towel 
every time. 


—are the only towels that contain these 
marvelously soft Thirsty Fibres. 


—are daily being used in many new ways, 
because of their extraordinary drying, clean- 
ing and absorbing powers. 
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For Bowlers 


Keep New-Skin on hand and 
apply it before you start to 
bowl. Protect thumb and finger- 
tips with its tough, elastic film. 


No blisters, no sore spots mar 
your enjoyment when New- 
Skin takes the rubs. It allows 
perfect freedom of joints and 
knuckles—helps your score. 


“ Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 
NEWSKIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


r5c., 30c., and soc. sizes. At all Druggists, 
Genuine New-Skin is always sold in glass bottles. 
in red and gold paper cartons, never in tin tubes. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
150-page catalogue free.. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71 Springfield, Masse 


Course in 2. Years 


Be a lawyer. Law trained men 
earn big money and occupy top 
positions in social, business 
and public life. 
$5,000 to $10,000 
a year is what you can earn. Our 
improved system guides you step 
" by step until you have passed the 
Ss examination in most any state. Low cost, easi- 
est terms. We furnish everything including com- 
plete Law Library. Send for free catalog. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL ‘ 
Dept. L-352 Drexel Ave: and 58th, Chicago 


Will the Year 1924 Bring the End of the Present Age? 


“HOW LONG SHALL IT BETO THE END?’ Dan. 12:6. 


2500 years ago this question was first asked. It was 
then answered by four periods, but their meaning was 
“sealed till the time of the end’ when it was promised 
“the wise shall understand.” 
The time has come! The time-lock has been opened 
by the discovery that all four periods culminate in a 
single year—1924! 
All interested in prophetic study should secure a copy 
of the booklet ‘‘How Long to the End”’ which explains 
in detail the Four Periods and the method of deter- 
mining that the mystery attached to them is now dis- 
closed or ‘‘finished.”” Rev. 10:7. 


Price 35 cents, or 3 for $1.00. Nostamps. 


W.R. YOUNG, 4481 MISSION DRIVE, San Diego, Calif. 


Man's Judsment is No Better 
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OVER 80,000 MERCHANTS and BUSINESS MEN 
ARE GUIDING THEIR BUSINESS TODAY WITH 


“Clover BUSINESS SERVICE. 
PUBLISHED TWICE A MONTH #1220 AYEAR 
Written So You Can Understand 
Try it FREE for a Month and See How You Like It. 
COMMODITIES = ~ PRICES ~ ~ INVESTMENTS 


SPECULATION ~ MERCHANDISING ~ ACCURATE FORECASTS 
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i Send for Free Cony UBS 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Continued 


Ins and Outs.—America takes a great 
interest in England, saysa writer. Yes, and 
from.—London Ideas. 


So, There.—‘‘If your father heard your 
stupid answers, it would make him turn in 
his grave!” 

“Tt couldn’t. He was cremated.”— 
Kasper (Stockholm). 

More Serious.—Ture Man (gloomily)— 
“T was told to go abroad at once.” 

Tum Grrr—‘‘Nonsense! These doctors 
mustn’t frighten you out of your life like 
that.” 

Tun Man—“It wasn’t a doctor. 
a lawyer.’’—London Opinion. 


It was 


Position: Firmly Held.—Hiram Johnson 
brands as a lie the report that he will retire 
from the race. We have never said that 
he would. What we said was that the race 
would retire from Hiram, and right there 
we have planted our flag and it shall not be 
hauled down.— Houston Post. 


Symptoms.—‘‘Pardon me, professor, but 
last night your daughter accepted my 
proposal of marriage. I have called this 
morning to ask if there is any insanity in 
your family.” 

“There must be.”— Yale Record. 


Give Her Time.—Rastus—‘‘Ah wants a 
divorce. ? Dat woman jes’ talk, talk, talk, 
night an’ day. Ah ecain’t get no rest and 
dat talk am drivin’ me erazy.”’ 

Youne Lawyer—‘‘What does she talk 
about?” 

Rastrus—‘‘She doan’ say.’’—Life. 


Burned Out.—Scrne—Village post-office. 

Srrancer—‘‘May I use the telephone?”’ 

Posrmistress—‘‘I’m afraid it’s out of 
order, sir. You see, Colonel Crusher left 
his golf-clubs in the train yesterday, and 
he’s just been telling the railway company 
about it.””-— Windsor Magazine (London). 


His, But Not Hers.—An old colored 
janitor’s employer asked him why he was 
sporting around in his Sunday clothes 
when it wasn’t a holiday. 

‘Well, you see, boss,’’ he replied, ‘‘I’m 
celebratin’ my golden wedding.” 

“But isn’t your wife celebrating it with 
you?” 

“Oh, Mandy! She ain’t got nothin’ to 
do with it. She’s jes’ my third wife.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Complete Arrangements.—‘‘Crimson 
Gulch hasn’t parking space enough to ac- 
commodate the automobiles that come to 
town.” Crney 

“No, sir,’’ answered GaetusJoe. ‘This 
here is a growing community with ex- 
penses to meet. If we can’t ketch a flivver 
for speedin’ we get it fur standin’ still.’— 
Washington Star. 


Absolutely.—At a lecture, the speaker 
orated fervently: ‘“He drove straight to his 
goal. He looked neither to the right nor 
to the left, but prest forward, moved by 
a definite purpose. Neither friend nor foe 
could delay him, nor turn him from his 
course. All who crossed his path did so 
at their own peril. What would you eall 
such a man?” 

“A truck driver!’ shouted a voice from 
the audience.—Forbes’s Magazine. 
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